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"  What  need  to  strive  with  a  life  awry  ?  " 

K.  Browning. 

"  Possess  thyself,  and  be  content. 
Life's  best  is  bonnd  not  by  the  utterance 
Of  any  word,  nor  may*  in  sound  be  spent. 
To  win  back  echoes  out  of  hollow  chance. 
What  thou  h&at  felt  is  thine.    If  much,  rejoice." 

Owen  Meredith. 
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"  How  she  talked 
To  pain  me !     "Woman's  spite.     You  wear  steel  mail ; 
A  woman  takes  a  housewife  from  her  breast 
And  plucks  the  delicatest  needle  out 
As  'twere  a  rose,  and  pricks  you  carefully 
'Neath  nails,  'neath  eyelids,  in  your  nostrils, — say 
A  beast  would  roar  so  tortured, — but  a  man, 
A  human  creature,  must  not,  shall  not  flinch, 
No,  not  for  shame. 

What  vexes,  after  all, 
Is  just  that  such  as  she,  with  such  as  I, 
Knows  how  to  vex." 

E.  B.  Browning. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  promise  of  the  red  evening  sky  found 
ample  fulfilment  in  the  weather  next  day  ;  and, 
as  Hugh  was  not  going  out  shooting,  it  was 
decided  that  the  postponed  visit  to  the  Daltons 
should  be  accomplished  that  afternoon.  Ac- 
cordingly, soon  after  luncheon,  the  trio  started 
in  the  phaeton,  as  before  arranged  ;  Hugh  in 
possession  of  the  reins.  Aline  seated  beside 
him,  and  Judy — which  fact  received  much  com- 
ment in  the  precincts  of  the  pantry  and  house- 
keeper's room — relegated  to  the  back  seat  beside 
Higgins. 
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The  horses  flew  swiftly  along  the  road,  the 
motion  of  the  carriage  making  a  pleasant 
breeze,  though  the  day  was,  in  itself,  still.  An 
hour  and  a  half  of  fresh  light  air  and  clear 
warm  sunshine,  of  long  white  road  and  green 
hedges,  of  the  measured  click  of  horses'  hoofs 
and  the  rumble  of  wheels  through  the  powdery 
dust,  and  the  carriage  turned  past  a  trim  little 
lodge  into  a  drive  of  shady  beeches  not  unlike 
the  approach  to  Lilcot. 

Each  county  in  England  has  its  own  dis- 
tinctive type  of  house;  the  dwellings  of  a 
certain  size  are  all  varieties  of  the  prevailing 
pattern.  Thus,  the  house  before  which  the 
phaeton  shortly  drew  up  bore  a  distinct  resem- 
blance to  Lilcot  in  its  long  French  windows, 
its  stone  porch,  and  general  style  of  archi- 
tecture, although  it  was  smaller,  more  modern, 
and  more  compact. 

Evidences  that  the  Dalton  family  mustered 
strong  in  numbers  were  not  far  to  seek.  Signs 
of  a  recent  game  of  tennis  were  visible  upon 
the  court  in  front  of  the  house ;  as  the  carriage 
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stopped,  a  small  girl  peeped  inquisitively  from 
an  upper  window ;  some  children  in  cotton 
frocks  disappeared  with  their  nurse  behind 
the  bushes  in  the  grounds ;  and  mingled  sounds 
were  to  be  heard  of  a  melancholy  scale  wander- 
ing up  and  down  the  piano,  and  of  boys'  voices 
raised  in  angry  dispute.  The  loud  clanging 
of  the  bell  echoing  through  the  house  pro- 
duced a  sudden  silence.  The  boys'  voices  and 
the  melancholy  scale  ceased  simultaneously ; 
the  small  girl  vanished  from  the  upper  win- 
dow ;  an  air  of  absolute  solitude  seemed  to 
possess  the  place,  as  though  the  inhabitants,  of 
whom  there  were  so  many  traces,  had  taken 
themselves  off  in  some  hurried  stampede. 

The  footman,  who  appeared  after  some  delay 
in  answer  to  their  summons,  informed  them 
that  Mrs.  Dalton  was  out,  but  merely  walking 
in  the  grounds,  and  that,  if  they  would  come 
into  the  drawing-room,  he  would  go  in  search 
of  her. 

Getting  out  of  the  carriage,  therefore,  they 
followed  while  he  piloted  them  across  a  very 
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untidy  hall,  down  a  long  dark  passage,  and, 
finally,  into  a  drawing-room  which  felt  both 
close  and  hot  after  their  breezy  drive. 

"  When  I  was  staying  here,"  remarked  Aline, 
as  he  closed  the  door  and  went  away,  "  this 
room  was  very  pretty.  Now  they  have  got 
all  the  old  chintzes  on." 

She  wandered  aimlessly  about,  looking  at 
the  different  family  photographs  with  which 
the  room  was  profusely  adorned,  and  pointing 
them  out  to  Hugh. 

"  Here  is  Alice  before  she  came  out.  Doesn't 
she  look  odd  with  that  pigtail?  There  she 
is  again,  in  ber  first  ball-dress.  I  don't  think 
white  ever  looks  well  in  a  photograph — do 
you?  It  makes  the  face  so  brown.  Do  you 
see  that  awful  thing  of  Mrs.  Dalton  with  Bertie 
and  A  lick,  the  two  small  boys  ?  Oh,  and  here 
is  Frank  in  his  uniform.  He  is  good-looking, 
isn  t  he  ?  " 

She  glanced  up  slyly  at  Hugh,  but  before 
he  could  give  expression  to  the  emphatic 
negative    which  rose  to  his  lips,  the   original 
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of  the  photograph  entered  the  room,  with  a 
beaming  smile  of  welcome  on  his  face. 

Aline,  annoyed  at  being  caught  gazing  thus 
admiringly  at  the  photograph,  blushed  visibly — 
a  fact  which  the  new-comer  observed  with  such 
evident  pleasure  that  Hugh  felt  a  wild  desire 
to  forthwith  inflict  upon  him  some  severe  bodily 
chastisement  for  his  blind  folly. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you — so  glad  !  "  he 
said,  holding  her  hand  for  a  needless  length 
of  time.  "  My  mother  is  out  in  the  garden ; 
shall  we  go  and  look  for  her  ?  " 

Whether  the  invitation  was  intended  for  the 
whole  party  is  doubtful,  but,  of  necessity,  the 
two  who  were  not  so  pressingly  included  in 
it  felt  themselves  obliged  to  overlook  this  fact. 

As  they  stepped  out  into  the  open  air  once 
more,  the  brightness  of  the  day  had  vanished 
for  Hugh ;  sunshine  and  breeze  had  gone  from 
the  world ;  it  was  an  oppressive  leaden-hued 
place,  which,  marvellous  to  relate,  he  had,  at 
times,  thought  pleasant. 

Across  the  mossv  lawn  he  saw  a  little  neat 
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figure  tripping  before  him  ;  draperies  of  delicate 
brown — the  colour  of  autumn  leaves — hovered 
against  the  green  foliage  of  the  shrubs;  the 
profile  of  a  sweet  face — his  especial  property — 
was  laughing  up  at  a  man  who  had  no  right 
to  appropriate  so  much  as  one  of  its  vagrant 
glances.  It  was  riling — exasperating.  He  felt 
wroth  with  Aline  for  hastening  jauntily  away 
from  him  at  the  first  opportunity.  He  longed 
more  ardently  than  ever  to  banish  that  suave, 
meaningless  smile  from  Frank  Dalton's  face. 

Turning  to  Judy,  who  was  walking  by  his 
side,  he  vented  his  feelings  in  a  cautious  under- 
tone. 

"  Confounded  ass  that  young  Dalton,  don't 
you  think  ?  "  he  queried  casually. 

Judy  measured  the  back  of  the  offending 
youth  with  a  critical  gaze. 

"  Why  ?  "  she  inquired  in  her  turn.  '*  Be- 
cause he  goes  to  a  bad  tailor,  or  because,  oddly 
enough,  he  considers  Aline  prettier  than  me  ?  " 

Hugh  pulled  his  moustache  till  it  produced 
a  counter-irritation. 
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"  Neither,"  lie  said  sulkily ;  "  but  I  never 
saw  such  a  chap  to  be  in  the  army ;  he  hasn't 
a  decent  cut  about  him  anywhere  !  " 

Whether  this  remark  applied  to  the  clothes, 
or  to  the  human  form  whereon  they  were 
hung,  remained  a  mystery,  for  at  that  juncture 
Mrs.  Dalton's  voice  made  itself  heard  from  the 
direction  of  the  house,  and,  looking  round,  they 
discovered  she  was  pursuing  them,  with  a 
certain  quaintness  in  the  poise  of  her  bonnet, 
and  in  what  is  termed  the  '  sit '  of  her  skirt, 
which  seemed  suggestive  of  a  recent  and 
hurried  change  of  toilette. 

'*  I  went  back  to  the  house  to  look  for  you," 
she  exclaimed  breathlessly,  as  she  rustled 
towards  them  over  the  grass.  "  Won't  you  come 
and  have  some  tea  ?  It  is  just  ready  the  other 
side  of  the  house.  We  could  go  round  the 
garden  afterwards." 

Aline,  coming  back,  put  her  arms  round 
Mrs.  Dalton's  plump  form,  and  embraced  her 
clingingly. 

"  It  seems  so  early  for  tea,"  she  said  in  her 
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sweetest  voice.  "  I  quite  forgot  yoa  had  it  at 
four!  Frank" — indicating  the  deluded  youth 
by  a  glance  which  made  his  face  expand — *'  has 
offered  to  take  me  round  the  houses  to  get 
some  flowers." 

"  You  will  find  your  tea  gets  cold  very  soon 
in  the  open  air,"  said  Mrs.  Dalton,  with  a 
pointed  glance  at  her  son,  who  gazed  steadily 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

"  Oh,  but  I  specially  like  cold  tea  at  this  time 
of  year,"  said  Aline,  sweetly,  as  she  disengaged 
herself  from  Mrs.  Dalton's  arms.  "Perhaps, 
if  I  don't  go  now,  I  shall  not  manage  it  after- 
wards, and  I  must  see  your  houses  ;  they  are 
always  so  lovely  !  "  And,  with  another  charm- 
ing little  smile  for  Mrs.  Dalton,  and  a  mis- 
chievous little  wink  over  her  shoulder  at 
Hugh,  she  rejoined  Frank,  who  stood  by  in  a 
fever  of  impatience,  and  strolled  away  by  his 
side. 

Mrs.  Dalton  looked  after  the  party  with  a 
very  audible  sniff. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  turning  to  Judy,  "  I  vote 
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we  leave  cold  tea  for  those  who  like  it  1  I 
can't  say  I  do  ! "  and,  with  a  laugh  in  which 
there  was  but  slight  mirth  and  less  amiability, 
she  began  retracing  her  steps  to  the  house. 

Hugh  felt  restored  to  good-humour  by  the 
wink  which  Aline  had  bestowed  upon  him. 
It  had,  he  felt,  admitted  him  to  confidential 
partnership  in  a  good  joke,  and  had  explained 
that  in  her  marked  attentions  to  Frank  she 
was  humorously  making  a  fool  of  the  misguided 
youth.  Hugh  realized  that,  though  the  joke 
had  its  trying  aspect  even  for  himself,  he  had 
no  cause  to  be  vindictive  towards  the  unfortunate 
object  of  it;  and  now,  as  he  observed  Mrs. 
Dalton  talking  at  random  with  a  decidedly 
ruffled,  preoccupied  air,  he  experienced  a  good- 
natured  desire  to  set  her  mind  at  rest. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  house  they  found 
spread  a  table  of  considerable  size  compared 
with  the  light  wicker  one  which  did  duty  at 
Lilcot,  and  already,  behind  a  capacious  urn, 
the  eldest  Miss  Dalton  was  dispensing  tea  to 
several   members  of  the   family.     The  school- 
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room  community  proper  were  banished  indoors 
at  this  hour,  but  the  *  men '  of  the  family,  no 
matter  what  their  age,  considered  themselves 
entitled  to  a  place  at  the  board  of  honour,  and 
between  Miss  Dalton  and  a  girl — who,  by  her 
general  appearance,  Hugh  adjudged  to  be  in 
that  state  of  life  defined  as  '  un-come-out ' — 
were  two  begrimed  schoolboys,  in  whom  he 
recognized  the  Bertie  and  Alick  of  the  photo- 
graph, and  whose  voices  were  raised  in  a  hot 
dispute,  reminding  him  of  the  sounds  which 
had  greeted  his  ears  on  his  first  arrival.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  table  sat  an  older  youth  of 
about  eighteen,  who  bore  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  deluded  Frank.  Beyond  him,  yet  another 
Miss  Dalton,  engaged  in  conversation,  pre- 
sumably of  an  edifying  nature,  with  a  meek 
lantern-jawed  little  curate. 

"  Good  Heavens  !  I  had  forgotten  their  name 
was  legion — to  this  extent !  "  ejaculated  Hugh, 
mentally,  as  he  saw  variations  of  the  Dalton 
visage  multiplied  on  all  sides ;  and  so  pre- 
occupied was  he  with  observing  the  different 
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phases  of  the  same  type  of  physiognomy,  that 
the  pale  Miss  Dal  ton,  who  emerged  from  behind 
the  kettle  to  welcome  him,  found  much  to  be 
desired  in  the  absent  greeting  he  accorded  her. 

The  noisy  voices  subsided  promptly  after  the 
arrival  of  visitors  on  the  scene.  The  schoolboys 
forthwith  bestowed  undivided  attention  upon 
their  hunks  of  bread  and  jam.  The  youth  of 
eighteen  and  the  un-come-out  Miss  Dalton 
regarded  Hugh  with  awed  interest ;  the  maiden 
who  had  been  indulging  in  the  serious  conver- 
sation now  gave  the  company  in  general  the 
benefit  of  a  few  vapid  remarks,  while  the  curate 
nursed  his  cup  with  an  air  of  abstraction. 

Hugh  seated  himself,  as  directed,  at  the  top 
of  the  table,  near  the  presiding  genius  of  the 
urn  and  teapot;  while  Judy  took  up  a  lower 
position  beside  the  schoolboys,  and  in  a  chair — 
the  back  of  which  was  so  sloping,  she  dis- 
covered she  must  either  sit  painfully  upright, 
or  extend  herself  in  an  attitude  suitable  only 
for  solitude  and  slumber. 

Conversation  of  an  unremarkable  nature  now 
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took  place.  Miss  Dalton  No.  1  observed  it 
was  a  fine  day,  and  other  members  of  tbe 
family  endorsed  tbe  veracity  of  her  statement ; 
Miss  Dalton  No.  2 — of  tbe  serious  turn  of 
mind — tben  made  public  tbe  interesting  circum- 
stance tbat  sbe  bad  been  in  error  early  tbat 
morning  witb  regard  to  tbe  weatber  in  store 
for  tbem,  as  sbe  bad  fancied  it  was  going  to 
rain,  wbereupon  tbe  curate  ventured  to  confess 
tbat  tbis  impression  bad  —  curiously  —  been 
sbared  by  bim  also.  Tbe  sby  youtb  of  eighteen 
busied  bimself  witb  inappropriately  offering 
sugar  to  every  one  wbo  bad  already  refused  it, 
till  be  was  snubbed  into  purple  confusion  by 
tbe  un-come-out  sister  wbo  brought  tbis  fact 
sharply  under  bis  notice.  Miss  Dalton  No.  1 
then  inquired  if  Aline  were  well,  and  was 
informed  by  Mrs.  Dalton,  in  a  voice  which  con- 
veyed volumes  of  unspoken  information,  that 
Aline  bad  driven  over  with  the  rest  of  the 
party,  but  found  hothouse  flowers  preferable  to 
hot  tea.  Miss  Dalton  expressed  her  surprise  at 
such  unnatural  taste,  and  the  two   schoolboys 
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nudged  each  otlier  and  indulged  in  a  few 
suppressed  guffaws  over  their  bread-and-butter 
at  some  abstruse  joke. 

To  any  one  looking  on  at  the  scene,  it  would 
have  presented  an  aspect  of  charming  rural 
felicity.  The  clear  bright  evening,  the  whis- 
pering trees,  the  tea-table  with  its  snowy  cloth, 
the  cheerful  faces  of  the  family  party,  the  girls 
— though  endowed  grudgingly  with  natural 
charms — ^yet  forming  picturesque  items  of  the 
group  in  their  bright  cottons  and  big  garden- 
hats. 

And  yet,  as  often  occurs,  the  outward  air  of 
contentment  was  singularly  delusive.  Not  one 
of  the  smiling  human  beings  present  was  free 
from  some  active  disquietude  or  regret.  The 
schoolboys  were  ruffled  at  the  presence  of 
visitors — rendered  doubly  obnoxious  by  the  fact 
that  '  the  rummy  little  dwarf '  had  seated  herself 
beside  them,  thus  effectually  putting  a  stop  to 
the  chance  of  even  some  private  fun,  and 
making  them  bashful  about  indulging  in  as 
large  a  tea  as  usual.     The  un-come-out  one  was 
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wishing  she  were  '  come  out,'  in  which  case  the 
World — represented  at  that  moment  by  a  good- 
looking  man  with  a  tawny  moustache — might  be 
within  her  radius,  and  accord  her  a  due  portion 
of  its  notice.  The  second  Miss  Dalton  was 
wishing  that  Judy — poor  afflicted  girl ! — could 
be  brought  to  take  an  interest  in  foreign 
missions  and  subjects  of  a  serious  nature,  for 
it  was  regrettable  to  see  any  one  so  unchastened 
by  suffering,  so  flippant  and  frivolous  ;  she  felt 
saddened  as  she  thought  how  much  her  influence 
might  have  done  for  the  benighted  girl.  The 
shy  youth,  on  his  part,  was  speculating  miser- 
ably whether  the  army  would  ever  turn  his 
ungainly  legs  and  arms  into  comfortable  well- 
proportioned  members  such  as  Hugh  Lilcot 
possessed ;  while  Miss  Dalton  No.  1  was 
lamenting  sorely  that  she  had  not  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  clothed  in  her  new  grey  tweed — 
which  was  such  a  good  fit  and  so  remarkably 
becoming — rather  than  in  a  faded  washed-out 
cotton.  As  for  Mrs.  Dalton,  her  thoughts  were 
with  her  boy,  caught  in  the  toils  of  a  designing 
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syren  ;  and  Hugli  himself  was  experiencing  a 
growing  impatience  at  Aline's  prolonged  absence. 
The  curate,  in  the  fact  of  his  conversation  with 
the  serious  Miss  Dalton  having  come  to  an  un- 
timely end,  and  a  conviction  that  Mrs.  Dalton's 
eyes,  at  intervals,  rested  coldly  upon  him, 
found  his  own  little  heart- ache  ;  while  Judy,  in 
the  midst  of  her  laughter  and  frivolous  conver- 
sation, more  than  once  cast  such  a  sympathetic 
glance  at  his  lean  kindly  face,  that  it  might 
have  betrayed  a  too-ready  comprehension  of  his 
present  state  of  feelings. 

After  a  time,  as,  one  by  one,  the  cups  were 
set  down  with  a  refusal  of  the  offered  replenish- 
ment, Mrs.  Dalton's  restlessness  passed  the 
bounds  which  enabled  her  to  sit  quietly  at  the 
table  sustaining  a  sufficiently  rational  conver- 
sation, and  she  rose  abruptly  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  her  visitors  might  like  to  take  a  turn 
through  the  garden. 

The  curate  nervously  gulped  down  the  dregs 
in  his  tea-cup.  Every  one  pushed  back  their 
chairs  and  rose.     The  schoolboys  and  the  youth 

VOL.  111.  c 
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of  eighteen  disappeared  so  instantaneously  it 
seemed  probable  that  the  smooth  green  lawn 
had  swallowed  them  unobserved.  The  serious 
Miss  Dalton  sidled  diplomatically  up  to  Judy. 
The  rest  of  the  party  stood  awkwardly  hesi- 
tating what  to  do,  and  Mrs.  Dalton  found 
herself  strolling  away  in  company  with  Hugh. 

She  could  have  wished  it  otherwise.  Dear 
Alice,  in  spite  of  that  faded  cotton  frock,  was 
looking  remarkably  well  in  her  newly  trimmed 
hat ;  but  young  men  in  these  days  gave  them- 
selves such  airs,  and  only  cared  for  dancing 
attendance  on  married  women — such  bad  form  ! 
— though  it  was  an  evil  which  must,  obviously, 
cure  itself;  for,  if  it  lasted,  how  were  girls  ever 
to  get  married  ?  and,  in  time,  where  would  the 
men  find  married  women  to  dance  attendance 
upon  ? 

Hugh,  unaware  of  the  impression  he  was 
creating,  contentedly  made  civil  remarks  con- 
cerning the  beauty  of  the  grounds,  and  the 
many  improvements  which  had  been  effected 
in  the  place  since  he  saw  it  last,  till,  observing 
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with  some  amusement  that  Mrs.  Dalton  was 
even  more  distrait  than  before,  and  attributing 
this  entirely  to  her  anxiety  for  her  son,  he 
could  no  longer  resist  the  impulse  to  set  her 
mind  at  rest. 

"Mrs.  Dalton,"  he  said,  watching  her  with 
pleased  anticipation  of  the  change  which  would 
shortly  radiate  over  her  perturbed  countenance, 
**I  don't  know  what  Aline  will  say  if  I  let 
out  a  secret  she  intended  telling  you  herself, 
but  it  is  getting  late,  and  she  may  have  so  little 
time  for  a  talk  before  we  start,  I  think  I  must 
really  take  the  responsibility  upon  myself;  only 
pray  remember  it  is  news  which  must  on  no 
account  be  made  public  at  present.  But,  in 
point  of  fact,  we  came  over  this  afternoon  to 
tell  you  we  are  engaged  to  be  married,  and 
to  ask  you  to  congratulate  us  ! " 

Prepared  as  he  was  to  see  a  change  in  the 
face  of  his  listener,  he  was  amused  beyond 
measure  at  the  effect  his  words  produced.  Mrs. 
Dalton  stopped,  clasped  her  fat  hands  together, 
and  stood  gazing  up   at   him  speechless   with 
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amazement,  her  broad  face  distended  into 
lines  expressive  of  surprise  amounting  to 
disbelief. 

"  Goodness  me ! "  she  ejaculated  at  length, 
"  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  tbat  you  and  Ally 
Graham  are  bony-fidy  engaged  ?  Well,  I  never 
for  a  moment  thought  it  would  really  come 
to  that  1  Dear  me,  Captain  Lilcot,  you  have 
taken  me  by  surprise  ! "  She  looked  up  at  him 
and  gave  a  little  gasp,  as  though  endeavouring 
to  recover  the  breath  of  which  his  announce- 
ment had  robbed  her. 

"  And  why,  pray,"  asked  Hugh,  a  trifle  stiffly, 
"  since  you  seem  to  already  have  kindly  given 
the  matter  your  consideration,  why,  may  I 
ask,  are  you  so  much  astonished  at  the  turn 
events  have  taken  ?  " 

Mrs.  Dalton  looked  slightly  disconcerted. 
She  began  moving  across  the  lawn  like  a 
ship  which  has  been  becalmed,  and  again 
feels  the  wind  in  its  sails. 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  she  said  apologetically? 
"  the  girl  is  a  sweet,  pretty  girl,  and  a  very 
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dear  girl — that  I  always  say ;  and  I  have 
always  been  very  glad  to  have  her  here,  and 
that  my  girls  should  be  friends  with  her. 
People  may  have  blamed  me  for  it,  but  I 
always  said  it  was  only  right  to  show  her 
some  kindness  now  and  then.  And  I  am 
delighted  to  hear  of  the  dear  girl's  good 
fortune — delighted!  But  I  was  naturally  a 
little  surprised,  Captain  Lilcot,  you  know,  just 
when  you  first  told  me.  It  seems  so  strange 
to  think  that  Ally  will  be  Lady  Lilcot  some 
day,  and  a  person  of  real  importance  in  the 
county.  How  oddly  things  turn  out — dear 
me ! "  and  Mrs.  Dalton  gaped  at  the  space  of 
atmosphere  before  her  as  though  she  beheld 
in  it  a  radiant  vision  of  Aline  with  her  future 
honours  thick  upon  her. 

Hugh  felt  something  akin  to  the  sensation 
which  is  produced  by  the  squeak  of  a  gritty 
pencil  on  a  slate.  His  nerves  felt  set  on  edge. 
That  a  charming  refined  girl  like  Aline,  and, 
above  all,  a  girl  who  must  now  be  viewed  in 
the  light  of  his  future  wife,  should  be  subjected 
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to  the  patronizing  kindness  of  a  vulgar  woman 
like  Mrs.  Dalton,  was  insufferable ;  and  this 
solely  because,  through  no  fault  of  her  own, 
she  had  been  launched  on  the  world  without  a 
prospect  of  even  the  meagre  income  which  he 
presumed  that  legion  of  plain-faced  Miss  Daltons 
could  each  boast. 

"  As  far  as  I  can  see,"  he  said,  in  a  voice 
which  was  audibly  nettled,  '*  Miss  Graham  is 
more  than  admirably  suited  to  fill  a  far  better 
position  than  I — unfortunately — am  able  to 
offer  her.  The  good  fortune  is  all  my  own, 
and  you  must  congratulate  me  on  being  a 
remarkably  lucky  fellow  !  " 

"  Oh,  certainly — certainly  !  "  murmured  Mrs. 
Dalton,  brushing  over  a  small  fuchsia  with  the 
skirts  of  her  dress  in  her  excitement ;  "  that  is 
just  what  I  say — the  girl  is  so  pretty,  she  is 
suited  for  anything,  and  Sir  Edward  has  been 
so  kind  ahout  her,  and  brought  her  forward 
so  much,  it  all  makes  such  a  difference.  Just 
at  first,  when  you  told  me,  it  struck  me  he 
could  not  like  it ;  but  I  suppose  he  really  does 
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not  mind  ?  and  so  it  is  all  right  ? — I  am  very 
glad ! " 

While  she  spoke,  the  expression  upon  her 
face  alternated  between  sunshine  at  dear 
Frank's  safety,  and  cloud  at  dear  Alice's 
blighted  prospects.  (And  the  dear  girl  had 
been  looking  so  remarkably  well  at  tea  that 
day!) 

"  My  uncle^  naturally,  is  extremely  pleased/' 
answered  Hugh,  still  more  frigidly. 

"  Oh,  that's  very  nice — very,"  murmured 
Mrs.  Dalton  ;  "  he  is  such  a  dear  man  !  " 

Then,  suddenly  she  paused  —  once  more 
becalmed — and  looked  up  at  Hugh  with  an 
expression  of  awed  interest. 

"  And  the  girl's  father,"  she  said,  in  the  tone 
of  one  who  feels  herself  to  be  a  confidential 
friend — "  what  do  you  think — will  her  father 
come  to  the  wedding  ?  " 

Hugh,  in  his  turn,  paused,  considerably  taken 
aback  by  this  unexpected  inquiry. 

"  Her  father  ? "  he  repeated  stupidly,  his 
voice    incautiously   conveying    a    quasi-denial 
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of  the  existence  of  any  such  person.  Then, 
for  the  first  time,  it  struck  him  that  he  had 
always  taken  for  granted  Aline  had  no  parents 
living,  and  had  never  once  troubled  to  ascertain 
whether  this  supposition  were  correct.  Feeling 
that  Mrs.  Dalton's  keen  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
him,  he  coloured  with  annoyance,  and  en- 
deavoured hurriedly  to  erase  any  impression 
to  this  efi'ect  which  he  might  have  given. 

''Certainly,"  he  said  carelessly,  dismissing 
the  matter  as  of  no  importance.  *'  I  should 
think  Mr.  Graham  would  probably  come." 

"  Mr.  Graham  ? "  repeated  Mrs.  Dalton. 
"  I  didn't  mean  the  girl's  uncle,  but  her 
father !  " 

There  was  a  distinct  note  of  inquiry  in  the 
remark  which  precluded  any  possibility  of 
ignoring  it.  Hugh  began  to  experience  a 
certain  uneasiness ;  feeling  himself  entirely 
in  the  dark,  and  realizing  it  was  absurd  he 
should  be  so  on  such  a  subject,  he  was  anxious 
not  to  commit  himself. 

"I   meant   her   father,    of  course,"   he    said 
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lightly ;  then,  with  a  feeble  attempt  at  changing 
the  conversation,  he  pointed  to  an  enormous 
rhododendron  bush  close  at  hand,  and  added 
with  sudden  enthusiasm,  "  How  magnificent 
that  must  look  when  it  is  in  full  bloom !  *' 

But  Mrs.  Dalton  was  not  so  easily  diverted 
from  a  subject  which  evidently  presented  to 
her  an  aspect  of  keenest  interest. 

"Is  it  possible  you  don't  know?"  she  said, 
gazing  up  at  Hugh  like  one  who  half  grasps 
some  astounding  fact,  but  is  fearful  of  placing 
herself  in  the  wrong  by  announcing  any 
premature  conclusion. 

An  increasing  sense  of  irritation  overcame 
Hugh.  When  would  this  woman  cease  thrust- 
ing him  powerlessly  into  an  awkward  position, 
and  all  but  forcing  him  to  betray  himself?  He 
could  no  longer  doubt  that  there  was  some  un- 
pleasant fact  in  the  background,  of  which  he 
was  as  yet  in  entire  ignorance  ;  but,  with  a 
foresight  borne  of  loyalty  to  the  girl  he  loved, 
he  made  no  attempt  to  satisfy  his  almost  un- 
bearable longing  to  learn  what  this  might  be, 
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and  realized  that,  at  all  costs,  his  ignorance  of 
the  matter  had  better  be  concealed. 

"  Eeally,  Mrs.  Dalton,  you  talk  in  such 
enigmas,"  he  said,  with  a  slightly  supercilious 
smile,  "  that,  at  the  moment,  I  scarcely  grasped 
which  of  our  family  affairs  you  were  wishing 
to  discuss." 

Mrs.  Dalton  felt  herself  snubbed.  She 
glanced  round  uneasily,  and,  spying  the 
fuchsia  whose  pot  she  had  overturned  near 
an  adjacent  bed,  went  back  to  set  it  upright. 

"  Ah,  well,"  she  remarked,  her  voice  acquiring 
a  masculine  depth  of  tone  as  she  bent  into  an 
attitude  calculated  to  show  off  the  rotundity  of 
her  form  rather  than  its  grace,  "  of  course  I 
knew  it  must  be  all  right — Ally  would  never  be 
so  artful  and  designing  !  And  I  always  did  say 
poor  Tom  Lilcot  was  not  half  so  black  as  he 
was  painted."  She  uplifted  herself  into  an 
upright  position,  her  face  flushed  the  colour 
of  a  ripe  tomato.  "  Such  a  handsome  man 
as  he  was,  too ! "  she  added  meditatively, 
sailing    slowly   leewards    to   the    door  of  the 
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kitchen-garden — a    square    of    staring    green 
paint  in  the  midst  of  the  red-brick  wall. 

Hugh  followed  without  attempting  any 
rejoinder.  His  mouth  felt  dry  as  though  it 
had  suddenly  been  filled  with  dust.  Aline 
and  Tom  Lilcot — what  connection  was  there 
between  the  names  ?  Pah !  it  seemed  a 
species  of  profanation  to  mention  them  in  the 
same  breath  !  .  .  .  The  green  door  danced  un- 
steadily in  the  midst  of  the  red  wall.  .  .  .  Tom 
Lilcot  had  had  no  wife — what  decent  woman 
would  have  consented  to  marry  him  ?  .  .  .  Aline 
was  two-and-twenty.  .  .  .  The  whole  idea  was 
absurd — surely  he  must  at  least  have  heard 
some  rumour  ?  .  .  .  And  yet  .  .  .  stories  of  an 
unpleasant  nature  had  been  plentiful  enough  to 
make  anything  probable.  How  the  two  names 
seemed  written  in  staring  green  letters  on 
the  red  wall  like  some  horrible  advertisement ! 
He  passed  through  the  green  door,  and  ran 
down  the  steps  beyond,  just  contriving  to 
avoid  the  tail  of  Mrs.  Dalton's  black  silk 
which  rustled  down  in  front  of  him.   .  .  .  Did 
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poverty  alone  give  a  vulgar  woman  tlie  right 
of  patronizing  a  girl  to  the  extent  of  even 
boasting  of  the  kindness  of  allowing  that  girl 
to  associate  with  her  daughters  ? 

Mrs.  Dalton  pointed  out  the  magnificent 
crop  of  apples  to  the  left.  Hugh  hazarded 
an  answer,  and  found  himself  mentally  com- 
paring Mrs.  Dalton's  face  to  the  mingled  sallow 
and  ruddy  complexion  of  the  fruit.  She  made 
another  observation ;  he  answered,  adding  a 
few  remarks  of  his  own,  and  realizing,  with  a 
sort  of  dazed  surprise,  that  he  had  said  one 
or  two  rather  smart  things.  Mrs.  Dalton 
seemed  pleased.  The  slight  approach  to  un- 
pleasantness they  had  arrived  at  had  blown 
over ;  they  were  very  good  friends.  They 
entered  a  hothouse.  The  perfume  of  the 
flowers  was  powerful  and  the  air  was  warm. 
Hugh  pulled  at  his  collar  with  a  conviction 
that  it  must  be  unmercifully  tight.  What  was 
the  name  upon  the  label  of  that  plant  .  .  .  ? 
Tom  Lilcot,  .  .  .  No,  how  ridiculous  !  Some 
half-erased   Latin  name  which   began   with   a 
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T.  .  .  .  They  passed  on  into  the  grape-house. 
It  was  cooler  here.  How  ripe  and  delicious 
the  fruit  looked  !  It  must  be  very  refresh- 
ing when  one's  mouth  was  dry  and  hot  .  .  . 
but  then,  if  one  was  actually  unable  to 
swallow  .  .  .  ?  The  next  house  was  full  of 
ferns  and  palms.  Here  it  was  hotter,  with  a 
damp  stifling  heat  worse  than  the  first  house. 
"What  was  Mrs.  Dalton  saying  ,  .  .  ?  Oh  yes  ! 
'  Some  one  had  left  the  door  open — such  a 
shame! '  Now  she  was  adding  some  remark 
which  smote  on  his  senses  sharply  as  a  real 
voice  may  strike  on  the  brain  of  a  sleeper  who 
is  following  the  imaginary  tangles  of  dream- 
conversation. 

"  I  don't  see  any  signs  of  our  young  people 
about.  I  must  say,  Captain  Lilcot,  your  fiancee 
treats  you  very  badly ! "  and  Mrs.  Dalton 
laughed.  Like  the  rest  of  the  world,  she 
could  enjoy  a  joke  at  some  one  else's  expense. 

Hugh  roused  himself  with  an  effort. 

"  They  may  be  back  at  the  house  by  now," 
he  said  ;  and  then,  on  the  same  principle  by 
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which  he  had  admired  the  rhododendron  bush, 
he  paused  to  expatiate  on  the  delicate  beauty 
of  a  feathery  fern,  the  name  of  which  he  called 
upon  Mrs.  Dalton  to  supply. 

Now  they  were  once  more  out  of  the  hot- 
house and  in  the  fresh  air,  which  was  permeated 
by  a  pleasant  smell  of  vegetables,  fruit,  and 
moist  mould.  Mrs.  Dalton  pointed  out  her 
splendid  hollyhocks  and  a  new  species  of  poppy 
which  she  had  lately  imported  into  the  garden, 
and  which  was  answering  admirably.  Moving 
on  a  few  paces,  she  then  grew  eloquent  upon 
the  unusually  good  crop  of  gooseberries  they 
had  had  that  year,  and  bemoaned  the  contrary 
nature  of  strawberries,  which,  for  no  apparent 
reason,  had  been  so  very  poor  that  summer 
compared  with  last.  Before  each  neat  space 
of  fruit,  flowers,  or  vegetables  she  paused,  and 
pointed  out  something  either  to  be  admired  or 
lamented,  which  might  otherwise  escape  Captain 
Lilcot's  attention.  Hugh,  in  despair,  at  length 
pulled  out  his  watch. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  he  said,  eyeing  it  anxiously, 
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"  that  we  ought  to  retrace  our  steps.  Judy 
may  be  wanting  to  start  for  home.  We  are 
dining  early  to-night,  for  my  uncle  has  gone 
to  a  political  meeting  beyond  Wilton,  and  said 
he  should  probably  get  no  luncheon." 

Mrs.  Dalton  compared  his  watch  with  the 
stable  clock,  visible  from  where  they  stood — 
was  surprised  to  find  it  so  late — was  sorry 
she  had  kept  him  so  long — hoped  Judy  had 
not  been  '  in  a  state ' — decided  they  must 
return  immediately  to  the  house. 

"  And  there,"  she  added  playfully,  "  we  shall 
probably  find  our  truants  enjoying  their  cold 
tea!" 


"  Ah,  croyez  moi  Ferreur  a  son  merite." 

Voltaire. 


VOL.  HI. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A  BRISK  drive  home  through  cold  evening  air 
and  waning  light,  with  yellow  cornfields  shaded 
to  an  orange  glow  by  the  sunset,  with  hedges 
tinted  pink,  and  a  line  of  glimmering  road 
growing  whiter  in  the  gathering  dusk,  with 
the  click  of  horses'  hoofs  again  falling  in 
measured  rhythm,  adding,  as  twilight  shrouded 
the  land,  some  dreamy  spell  to  the  surrounding 
dimness  and  to  the  soothing  rush  of  wind. 

A  drive  of  haunting  facts  and  tormenting 
fancies ;  of  complete  silence,  as  before,  on  the 
part  of  the  two  figures  occupying  the  back  seat 
of  the  carriage,  and  of  an  unwonted  silence, 
interrupted  by  a  strained  attempt  at  conversa- 
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tion,  on  the  part  of  the  two  figures  occupying 
the  front  seat. 

As  the  horses,  hot  from  the  rapid  pace 
at  which  they  had  been  driven,  drew  up 
before  the  white  porch  at  Lilcot,  Aline  sprang 
to  the  ground  without  waiting  for  assist- 
ance. Then,  pausing,  she  looked  back  at 
Hugh. 

The  fresh  evening  air  had  brought  no  tint 
of  colour  to  her  cheeks ;  her  face  was  unusually 
pale.  She  stood  half  leaning  against  the  tall 
white  pillar  beside  her,  whilst  her  cloak,  dyed 
by  the  dim  light  into  a  garment  of  almost 
funereal  blackness,  fell  about  her  in  sombre 
folds.  As  Hugh  stepped  leisurely  off  the 
wheel  on  to  the  gravel  beside  her,  she  watched 
him  with  an  expression  which  had  in  it  a 
curious  mixture  of  defiance  and  nervousness. 
Then  she  turned  abruptly  away,  and  opened 
the  door. 

"  Hugh,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  which  strove 
to  be  casual,  "  can  you  come  into  the  library 
for  a  moment  ?  " 
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"  Certainly ! "      Hugh's     answer     was     the 
essence  of  politeness. 

Judy,  who  was  preparing  to  feed  the  horses 
with  sugar,  looked  anxiously  at  Higgins,  who 
stood  before  them,  as  though  to  glean  the 
extent  of  his  powers  of  observation.  But  the 
groom's  face  was  the  perfection  of  stolid 
imbecility.  He  had  always  lived  in  good 
families. 

Hugh  walked  across  the  hall,  which  was 
still  in  darkness ;  the  servants,  not  anticipating 
the  return  of  the  carriage  so  early,  had  not 
yet  lighted  the  gas.  Before  him  he  could  see 
moving  the  dusky  outline  of  Aline's  figure. 
The  library  door  opened,  a  faint  light  fell 
upon  her.  He  entered.  She  closed  the  door, 
and  walked  away  from  him  to  the  fireplace. 

The  room,  like  the  hall,  was  shrouded  in 
semi-darkness.  The  shutters  were  unclosed, 
and  outside  lay  the  dying  day,  with  its  darkened 
earth  and  clear  opalescent  sky.  Inside,  a  dull 
fire  was  burning  in  the  grate.  Aline  lifted 
the  poker,  and  a  ruddy  light  leapt  over  the 
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hlgli  walls  and  sombre  rows  of  books,  making 
them  hover  unsteadily,  while  shadows  rose  and 
fell  upon  their  surface.  Then,  holding  her 
skirt  aside,  she  rested  one  small  foot  upon  the 
fender,  as  though  the  long  drive  had  chilled 
her.  The  firelight  shone  with  ruddy  gleam 
upon  her  dress,  and  her  cloak,  falling  back,, 
revealed  the  pale  silk  lining  and  the  border 
of  silver  fur  which  edged  it  round. 

"  Hugh,"  she  said,  after  a  prolonged  silence, 
"  you  are  angry  with  me.  Is  it  because  you 
consider  1  have  been  flirting  with  Frank 
Dalton,  or  is  it  for  some  other  reason  ?  " 

"  It  is  for  some  other  reason." 

Again  there  was  a  silence  in  the  room,  then 
Aline  spoke  rapidly. 

"  I  was  a  fool !  "  she  said,  mingled  defiance 
and  tears  making  themselves  heard  in  her 
voice.  "  I  might  have  known  that  spiteful 
woman  would  try  to  make  mischief  between 
us.  Why  did  I  never  think  of  it,  and  forestall 
her  ?  But,  I  fancied  you  would  trust  me !  " 
Her  voice  broke  ;   she   tossed   her  cloak   bacK 
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over   her   shoulder   with   a   gesture    of   impa- 
tience. 

Hugh  looked  across  at  her  with  a  glance  as 
coolly  critical  as  though  he  were  studying  an 
acknowledged  piece  of  acting  which  could  in 
no  measure  affect  him. 

"  I  believe  I  did  trust  you,"  he  said  quietly. 

Aline  winced.  The  faultless  politeness  of  his 
tone  was  in  itself  a  studied  insult.  He  might 
have  been  addressing  a  stranger. 

"  How  much  do  you  know  ?  "  she  asked  at 
length,  in  a  strained  voice.  "  What  was  the 
story  you  got  Mrs.  Dalton  to  tell  you  ?  " 

Hugh  turned  away  and  gazed  moodily  out 
of  the  window. 

"  I  have  been  told  no  story,"  he  said,  with 
a  touch  of  contempt  in  his  voice.  "  You  may 
rest  assured  that  I  have  listened  to  no  ill- 
natured  rumours  behind  your  back.  What 
little  I  learnt  was  a  solitary  fact,  learnt  un- 
avoidably." 

The  flame  leapt  up  once  more.  Aline's  face 
was  very  pale. 
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**  Then,  remember,"  she  said  proudly,  "  that 
what  there  is  to  tell,  you  hear  for  the  first  time 
from  my  lips." 

She  paused,  then  lifting  a  screen  off  the 
mantelpiece,  and  holding  it  between  herself 
and  the  fire,  continued  deliberately  in  a  clear 
steady  voice — 

"I  suppose  you  have  been  told  I  am  the 
daughter  of  your  uncle,  Thomas  Lilcot.  Per- 
haps it  is  a  fact  for  which  you  hold  me 
blamable?  But  I  did  not  choose  my  parent- 
age !  "  There  was  a  bitterness  in  her  voice 
which  had  banished  its  soft  ringing  tones. 
"  For  the  rest,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  imagine 
you  have  not  yet  heard,  or,  at  all  events,  not 
fully  realized.  When  you  were  a  small  boy,  a 
scandal  took  place  the  other  side  of  Wilton,  of 
which — though  at  the  time  you  naturally  knew 
nothing — you  must,  later  in  life,  have  heard 
rumours,  even  while  the  actual  facts  of  the 
case  may  have  remained  unknown  to  you ;  for 
Uncle  Edward  never  will  mention  the  matter, 
and  requested— so  the  Daltons   told  me — that 
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no  one  should  speak  of  it  to  you  as  you  grew 
up." 

She  paused  again,  and  momentarily  catching 
her  breath,  continued  more  hurriedly — 

"  A  well-to-do  farmer  who  lived  there  had 
an  exceedingly  pretty  wife.  She  was  noted 
for  her  beauty.  My  father  saw  her,  and  fell 
in  love  with  her.  Afterwards,  not  daring  to 
remain  with  her  husband,  she  fled  to  France, 
and  joined  my  father,  with  whom  she  lived 
till  her  death,  which  occurred  when  I  was  two 
years  old.  .  .  .  Her  maiden  name  was  Graham. 
.  .  .  Then  her  sister,  who  lives  in  Edinburgh, 
offered  me  a  home.  Uncle  Edward  paid  for 
my  education  there,  and  I  spent  my  holidays 
with  her.  When  I  left  school,  he  sent  for 
me  to  come  here  to  be  a  companion  to  Judy. 
He  has  been  very  good  to  me." 

Her  voice  trembled  slightly  ;  then  she  re- 
covered, and  continued — • 

"  There  is  a  sequel  to  the  story,  which  I 
believe  you  have  heard.  Years  later.  Uncle 
Edward,  wishing  to  make  any  amends  which 
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lay  in  his  power  to  the  man  his  brother  had 
wronged,  offered  him  the  gift  of  a  large  farm- 
house on  the  road  to  Cranthorpe,  the  lease 
of  which  had  fallen  vacant.  It  was  a  short 
time  afterwards  that  a  tragic  event  occurred. 
The  only  daughter  of  this  man  was  beautiful, 
as  her  mother  had  been  beautiful.  Some  one 
tried  to  wrong  her  as  my  father  had  wronged 
her  mother.  In  her  misery  and  terror  at  her 
own  weakness  she  drowned  herself  one  night, 
it  is  supposed  after  she  had  been  to  meet  her 
lover  in  the  park  here." 

Aline  raised  her  head  slowly  and  looked  at 
Hugh. 

"  It  was  a  fancy  of  my  mother's,"  she  said 
in  a  low  voice,  "to  call  me  after  the  little 
daughter  in  England  she  had  forsaken.  The 
name  of  that  other  child  was  Aline — Aline 
Davis." 

A  silence  ensued,  intense  and  painful.  To 
both  occupants  of  the  room  it  seemed  as  though 
some  ghostly  presence  were  there,  making 
itself  felt  from  amidst  the  flickering  shadows. 
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What  of  that  cliill  evening  by  the  lake,  when 
there  had  appeared  to  Hugh  a  wan  image  of 
the  girl  he  loved,  with  strange  sad  eyes  ? 

To  Aline  the  thought  of  that  unexplained 
incident  was  recalled  with  renewed  terror. 
She  was  aware  that  her  ill-fated  namesake, 
like  herself,  had  borne  a  striking  resemblance 
to  their  mutual  mother.  She  knew  also  that 
village  rumour,  which  persisted  that  the  un- 
fortunate girl's  spirit  had  been  seen  at  intervals 
re-enacting  the  ghastly  drama  of  her  suicide, 
had  furthermore  whispered  that  the  ghost  bore 
an  undoubted  likeness  to  *  Miss  Graham  at 
the  Hall,'  whose  antecedents  were  dimly 
guessed.  What  wonder  that,  more  especially 
at  that  particular  juncture,  a  superstitious 
terror  was  attached  in  her  mind  to  the  silent 
vision  of  herself  which  had  visited  Hugh  in 
the  misty  twilight  ? 

To  Hugh  that  same  incident  was  presenting 
food  for  reflection  of  even  a  less  pleasant 
nature.  What  might  be  the  actual  explanation 
of  the  delusion  or  apparition  with  which  he  had 
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been  visited,  no  longer  interested  him.     He  was 
dwelling  solely  upon  the  new  meaning  thrown 
by  the  story  he  had  just  heard  on  facts  which 
had  hitherto  afforded  him  subject  for  ceaseless 
speculation.      Aline's    unreasoning    terror   on 
the  evening  in  question,  her  curious  insistence 
that  the  vision  of  herself  which  he  told  her 
his  fancy  had  conjured  up  must  be  the  ghost 
of  a  girl   wholly  unknown  to   him,  even  the 
extreme  dislike  of  her  Christian  name  to  which 
she  had  more  than  once  given  expression,  were 
now    sufficiently    explained.      All     had    been 
known    to  her   which   she   had   so   studiously 
concealed    from  him.     Her  conduct   stood  re- 
vealed in  pitiless  clearness  by  the  new  light 
cast  upon   it,    and   his   heart  sickened  at   the 
contemplation    of    the    deceit    and    weakness 
which  seemed  to  have  been  its  ruling  motives. 

A  great  coal  fell  with  a  sudden  thud  into  the 
fender.  Aline  started  nervously,  and  withdrew 
a  few  paces  from  the  fire. 

"  Hugh,"  she  said,  with  a  ring  of  bitter 
appeal  in  her  voice,  "  speak  to  me !  " 
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Hugh's  eyes  fell  upon  her,  his  face  hardened, 
and  he  turned  away  with  a  gesture  which  spoke 
more  plainly  than  words. 

"  I  scarcely  know  what  you  wish  me  to  say," 
he  answered,  in  the  same  deliberate  voice ;  "  any 
comment  I  might  make  upon  the  story  you 
have  just  told  me  might  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
direct insult  to  yourself ;  and  since  you  are  in 
no  way  responsible  for  the  actions  of  others,  I 
can  only  avoid  any  discussion  of  a  most  painful 
subject." 

He  began  turning  over  the  pages  of  the 
Graphic  which  lay  upon  the  table. 

The  light  of  a  great  relief  came  into  Aline's 
face ;  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  meet  his  with 
restored  confidence. 

"  Ah  !  "  she  said  brightly,  "  I  knew  it  would 
be  all  right — I  knew  you  would  understand, 
Hugh  " — but  she  became  suddenly  silent  as  she 
saw  the  expression  upon  his  face. 

He  closed  the  paper,  and  looked  up. 

"  As  I  said,"  he  repeated,  "  I  should  prefer 
to  avoid  all  discussion  of  this  subject.     It  would 
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be  disagreeable  for  both  of  us.  I  am  not 
sufficiently  narrow-minded  to  hold  anybody 
blamable  for  their  antecedents,  as  you  seem  to 
have  imagined,  but  it  is  another  matter  that 
you  should  carefully  have  withheld  from  me  a 
knowledge  which  you  feared  would  influence 
my  wishes  with  regard  to  our  future  relation- 
ship." 

He  paused. 

"  What  strikes  me  principally,"  he  added, 
"  is  my  want  of  discrimination  in  the  girls  I 
have  trusted." 

Aline  did  not  speak.  She  gazed  at  Hugh, 
dumb  with  a  violence  of  agitation  which  she 
strove  to  repress.  Then,  suddenly  she  burst 
forth  into  a  storm  of  indignant  despair,  in  which 
there  was  something  half-comic,  half-fine. 

"  Oh,"  she  exclaimed,  *^  you  men  are  all  alike 
— every  one  of  you!  I  fancied  you  would 
be  different,  but  I  was  blind  !  Hard-and-fast 
lines  for  the  woman  whom  you  imagine  formed 
on  your  pet  theories  and  moulded  on  a  pattern 
after  your  own  heart ;  no  leaning  to  the  right 
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or  left ;  no  possibility  of  compromise  ;  no  con- 
ception that  her  line  may  swerve  from  the  line 
you  have  thoughtfully  laid  down  for  her  !  Oh, 
Judy  was  right !  She  says  that  men  see  only 
one  side  of  a  question,  where  women  view  it 
octagonally  !  It  is  true — it  is  true  !  "  She 
stamped  her  foot.  "Can't  you  understand 
there  were  reasons  enough  for  what  you  so 
misjudge  ?  Was  it  pleasant  for  me  to  have  to 
tell  you  such  a  story  ?  Was  it  small  wonder  I 
postponed  it  ?  I  always  meant  to  tell  you 
everything  some  day  —  but  it  was  horrible, 
detestable,  to  have  to  do  it.  And  I  imagined 
you  would  know — would  understand  so  well 
what  I  felt !  I  did  not  think  your  love  so  light 
a  thing  that  it  could  be  lessened  by  a  sin  for 
which  I  am  in  no  way  responsible — I  was 
angry  with  Judy  for  even  hinting  this  might 
be  so.  If  I  am  to  blame  on  any  point,  it  is  for 
having  fancied  you  a  far  finer  creature  than 
you  are ! " 

She  turned  away  that  he  might  not  see  the 
tears  which  had  forced  themselves  into  her  eyes, 
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and  stood  tapping  her  foot  restlessly  upon  the 
floor. 

In  moments  of  great  emotion,  when  some 
great  crisis  in  life  is  reached,  the  imagination, 
by  a  curious  freak,  often  becomes  dazed,  and 
occupies  itself  with  the  consideration  of  some 
mere  trifle.  Hugh  looking  at  Aline,  found 
himself  mechanically  noting  how  the  tint  of 
her  dress  varied  in  dijfferent  lights.  In  the  sun- 
shine it  had  looked  a  tender  gold,  in  the 
twilight  it  had  been  black,  the  dull  glow  of  the 
flameless  coal  was  now  tinting  it  a  ruddy 
copper. 

Each  great  crisis  in  life  is  also  proverbially 
swayed  by  some  insignificant  unrecognized 
thread.  Had  a  flame  at  that  moment  again 
sprung  up  in  the  midst  of  the  crimson  coal, 
Hugh  would  have  seen  A  line's  face  wet  with 
tears  and  stamped  with  a  convincing  misery 
which  would  have  left  no  doubt  of  her  truth. 
As  it  was,  the  incoherent  outburst  to  which  she 
had  given  vent — so  unlike  what  he  had  pre- 
viously   seen    of    her    character — struck    him 
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merely  as  a  piece  of  consummate  acting,  and 
made  him  recoil  from  her  with  an  obstinate 
determination  not  to  be  further  deceived. 

"  In  abusing  me,"  he  said  at  length,  coolly, 
"  you  ignore  the  stamp  of  deceit  which  your 
conduct  bears^  and  the  fact  that,  even  now,  the 
truth  has  been  wrung  from  you — not  by  any 
remote  sense  of  honour,  but  by  the  sheer  force 
of  circumstances.  While  you  rail  at  men  for 
being  all  alike  in  their  pig-headedness,  I  might 
with  more  justice  denounce  girls  for  being, 
according  to  my  unlucky  experience,  all 
equally  addicted  to  artifice." 

Aline  suddenly  faced  round,  stung  beyond 
endurance  by  the  cutting  deliberation  of  his 
remarks. 

"  Then,  Hugh  Lilcot,"  she  interrupted, 
"since  we  both  seemed  to  have  loved  each 
other  under  a  delusion,  it  is  best  we  should 
recognize  what  has  passed  as  a  mere  farce — 
and  a  farce  which,  from  to-day,  is  at  end !  " 

Hugh  bowed  his  head  in  acquiescence. 

"  I  agree  with  you  entirely." 

VOL.  III.  B 
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"  And,"  she  continued,  "  since  you  think  I 
would  stoop  in  the  mud  to  win  your  love,  let 
me  tell  you  that  thought  has  convinced  me  of 
its  utter  worthlessness !  " 

Angry  as  he  was,  Hugh  felt  himself  to 
be  admiring  her  indignation,  and  the  spirit 
with  which  she  retaliated.  Even  then  he 
might  have  relented  could  he  have  seen  her 
face,  and  been  assured  of  its  delicate  beauty  and 
its  look  of  wrathful,  childlike  distress.  But  a 
shadow  rested  upon  her,  and  the  flame  which 
might  have  pleaded  her  cause  was  asleep  in  its 
bed  of  dull  coal. 

"I  have  only  one  request  to  make,"  said 
Aline,  passionately — "  which  is  that  you  will 
leave  me  ! " 

And,  without  a  word,  Hugh  turned  and  went. 

Aline  sank  upon  the  sofa,  and  gazed  at  the 
dull  fire.  A  black  coal  in  the  centre  of  the  red 
embers  was  like  a  face  ;  it  grinned  at  her  with  a 
wide-open  mouth.  Suddenly  it  slipped,  falling 
down  into  the  crimson  gulf  which  lay  beneath, 
it  sent  up  a  brilliant  flame  from  the  place  where 
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it  had  vanished.  The  dancing  light  again 
shone  through  the  room,  chasing  grim  waver- 
ing shadows  into  remote  corners,  and  playing 
gaily — too  late — upon  the  pretty  woe-begone 
face  which  watched  it. 

Aline  rose  at  length,,  and  drew  herself  up 
with  considerable  dignity. 

"  Oh,"  she  announced  to  the  shadows,  "  I 
hate  men ! "  and  she  set  her  little  foot  firmly 
upon  the  ground,  as  though  grinding  the  whole 
of  the  obnoxious  sex  to  powder.  "  There  is 
not  one  man,"  she  repeated  firmly,  ''  not  one 
man  who  is  worth  shedding  a  tear  about !  " 

Then,  in  strange  contradiction  to  this  state- 
ment, she  flung  herself  back  upon  the  sofa,  and 
wept,  and  wept,  and  wept. 
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'  Since  all  that  I  can  ever  do  for  thee 
Is  to  do  nothing,  this  my  prayer  must  be 
That  thou  may'st  never  guess  nor  ever  see 
The  all-endured  this  nothing-done  costs  me." 

Owen  Meredith. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

It  was  a  cold  November  evening.  Judy  sat  on 
the  rug  before  the  library  fire  with  her  head 
resting  on  the  seat  of  an  armchair.  The  room 
looked  forlornly  large  for  its  solitary  occupant. 
Sir  Edward  was  away  from  home  for  elec- 
tioneering purposes,  and  Hugh  had  gone  to 
town  for  a  couple  of  days  to  see  a  horse  at 
Tatter  sail's  which  he  had  a  fancy  to  buy. 

Although  the  lamps  were  not  lighted,  the 
room  was  cheerful  with  firehght.  A  wide  red- 
and-blue  flame  went  roaring  up  the  chimney, 
giving  a  sense  of  companionship.  The  long 
maroon  curtains  drawn  over  the  windows  had 
acquired  a  rich  bright  hue  they  did  not  bear  by 
daylight,  and  gave  an  emphatic  air  of  cosiness. 
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The  erratic  flame,  unlike  the  pale  conventional 
light  of  the  lamps,  exaggerated  and  changed 
all  on  which  it  fell,  deepening  or  brightening 
colours  by  a  wayward  law  of  its  own,  making 
commonplace  surroundings  uncanny  and  fan- 
tastic, casting  an  air  of  homely  comfort  over 
what  was  gloomy  or  impressive. 

Judy,  however,  was  neither  looking  at  the 
broad  hurrying  flame,  nor  rejoicing  in  the  effect 
it  produced  on  her  surroundings.  Her  eyes 
were  closed,  and  although  fully  awake,  her 
mind  was  occupied  with  dreams — dream-conver- 
sations, dream-pictures,  which,  like  most  visions, 
were  an  echo  of  what  had  been  in  real  life. 

Now  she  can  hear  two  people  speaking — a 
man  and  a  girl.   She  can  hear  their  voices  plainly. 

The  man  speaks  first — 

"  After  all,  a  man  is  a  fool  to  marry — it  is  a 
great  mistake,  Judy.  Love  never  lasts.  We 
all  recognize  that  fact  when  our  brain  is 
clear.  Men  marry  in  a  fit  of  passing  madness, 
and  find  they  have  cut  their  own  throat. 
'Suicide    while     suffering     under    temporary 
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insanity,' — take  my  word  for  it,  that  is  a  fair 
verdict  on  matrimony  !  " 

Now  the  girl's  voice.  She  speaks  with  some 
slight  hesitation — 

"  Aren't  you  trying  to  persuade  yourself  into 
thinking  this  ?  Do  you  fancy  that  a  love  which 
sprang  up  lightly  must  die  in  an  hour?  I 
think  this  is  deeper  than  you  have  yet  owned 
to  yourself.  You  aren't  happy,  Hugh,  poor 
boy  !  I  can  see  it.  For  that  reason  I  wish 
things  would  come  right  again." 

Now  there  is  a  suspicion  of  anger  in  the 
man's  voice — 

''  Then  you  may  certainly  spare  your  wishes 
on  that  subject !  I  am  supremely  satisfied 
matters  should  rest  as  they  are.  I  have  learnt 
now  what  a  girl's  love  means — any  trickery, 
any  deception  to  secure  a  little  more  of  this 
world's  goods.  That  is  the  summum  bonum  of 
every  woman's  life  !  " 

Now  the  girl — 

"  You  are  wrong !  If  she  behaved  badly 
it   was    an   error   of  judgment,    a   pardonable 
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shrinking  from  what  was  disagreeable,  not  the 
deliberate  deception  you  imagine.  Oh,  your 
vanity  is  wounded  because  you  think  she  did 
not  care  for  you,  and  so  you  try  to  persuade 
yourself  you  do  not  care  for  her !  Idiot !  if 
you  saw  her  conduct  in  the  light  in  which  I 
see  it,  your  vanity  would  be  flattered  beyond 
all  bounds." 

The  voices  are  silent.  Judy  moves  her 
head  uneasily  on  the  seat  of  the  chair. 

Now  again  one  of  them  is  speaking.  She 
lifts  her  head  as  though  listening  earnestly. 

"  You  have  been  awfully  kind  about  it  all, 
Judy.  A  very  sympathetic  little  soul — but 
that  you  always  were.  Do  you  know,  Judy — 
here  is  a  confession — I  feel  as  if  we  had  got 
on  much  better  lately  than  we  did  at  first ; 
got  to  know  each  other  better  again.  Some- 
how, at  first,  you  seemed  so  different ;  I  don't 
know  how  to  describe  it,  but  always  so  off- 
hand, and  as  though  you  were  laughing  at  one. 
Now  you  are  softer,  more  gentle ;  more  like 
the  Judy  of  old  days,  like  the  little  sister  who 
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was  so  dear  to  me.  We  used  to  be  very  con- 
tented together — we  two  !  " 

Say  it  again — just  once  again  ;  you  are  only 
a  dream-voice  now,  but  repeating  what  a  real 
voice  has  said.  '  The  sister  who  was  so  dear 
to  you !  '  .  .  .  Dear  ?  .  .  .  That  implies  the 
existence  of  affection.  .  .  .  Affection  must,  in 
all  cases,  entail  many  of  the  same  items,  a  dis- 
like of  separation,  a  craving  for  reunion,  a 
need  of  mutual  exchange  of  thoughts  and 
feelings.  But  to  what  degree  ?  Ah  !  affection 
has  so  many  degrees.  It  is  a  word  which  com- 
prises what  neither  Heaven  nor  Hell  may  be 
vast  enough  to  contain,  or  what  is  so  small  that 
a  man  may  grasp  it  lightly  to  fling  away  at  will. 

*  We  were  very  contented  together,  we  two.' 
'  Contented  '  is  a  term  as  elastic  and  compres- 
sible as  affection.  '  We  two '  is  more  definite  ; 
it  implies  an  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  a  fusing  of  two  souls.  .  .  .  No — this  is 
absurd!  Judy  opened  her  eyes  and  shook 
herself. 

"  Drivelling  !  "  she  ejaculated  angrily. 
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How  the  fire  was  roaring !  She  rose  up  and 
poked  it  into  a  still  fiercer  blaze.  Outside  the 
wind  moaned  in  dreary  fashion,  and,  at  times, 
the  swish  of  the  drifting  rain  was  audible.  It 
was  going  to  be  a  wild  night,  and  the  cheerful 
crackle  and  rush  of  the  flame  as  it  curled  up 
the  black  mouth  of  the  chimney  was  calculated 
to  deaden  any  less  agreeable  sounds. 

She  sat  down  once  more  on  the  rug.  There 
was  an  added  charm  in  the  comfort  and  warmth 
when  one  pictured  the  dismal  cold  and  black- 
ness of  that  outer  world.  Yet  there  were  times 
when,  despite  its  being  dreary  and  uninviting, 
none  the  less  had  she  been  eager  to  wander 
forth,  and  had  not  given  the  blackness  or  the 
eeriness  one  passing  thought. 

She  closed  her  eyes  once  more.  Another 
brain-picture  was  floating  before  her. 

A  chill  evening  with  a  cloudy  sky.  A 
penetrating  rawness  in  the  air,  the  outcome 
of  past  rain.    The  lake  having  flooded  its  banks. 
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from  its  superfluous  waters  the  inevitable  grey 
mist  curls  thinly  above  the  wet  grass  of  the 
park.  At  times,  a  sickly  moon  issues  from 
behind  the  clouds  and  reveals  the  still  damp- 
ness of  the  air,  and  the  gaunt  black  branches 
of  the  trees  upreared  in  its  clinging  moisture. 

A  lonely  little  figure  is  pacing  up  and  down 
the  road  in  the  park — a  road  which  is  thick 
with  mud  and  heavy  to  the  tread.  The  figure 
has  been  there  for  some  time,  walking  to  and 
fro  with  a  restlessness  born  of  the  chill  raw 
air  and  the  need  for  perpetual  action  to  counter- 
act its  numbing  influence.  But  this  enforced 
motion  is  none  the  less  exhausting,  and  the 
girl  is  weary  now  with  the  dull  ache  of  an 
ever-growing  fatigue,  with  the  strain  of  watch- 
ing for  what  does  not  come,  with  the  sickness 
at  heart  of  a  longing  which  will  know  no  rest. 

The  moon  sails  from  behind  a  cloud  and 
makes  the  sheet  of  water  glitter  coldly  through 
the  mist.  The  park  looks  very  vast  and  solitary 
in  the  grey  light,  with  its  long  sweep  of  pale 
grass  and  its  black  skeleton  trees. 
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Now  the  chTirch  clock  is  striking.  The  tones 
fall  sharply  on  the  still  air  and  die  away  in  the 
distance  with  tremulous  vibration.  Six.  And 
this  torture  of  waiting  might  have  been  over 
an  hour  since ! '  What  an  eternity  an  hour  can 
be  when  one  is  watching,  listening,  counting 
the  minutes,  hoping,  despairing.  .  .  .  All  this  is 
absurd !  It  is  giving  rein  to  humiliating  folly. 
She  turns  and  begins  walking  resolutely  home- 
wards. Only  for  a  few  paces,  then  again  she 
pauses.  What  a  weary,  weary  way  it  will  be 
up  that  long  heavy  road!  There  cannot  be 
much  longer  to  wait.  A  few  moments — and 
to  her  it  will  mean  so  much.  A  drive  home 
through  a  quick  rush  of  air,  a  warm  rug  en- 
circling her  cold  limbs,  a  delicious  repose  after 
this  prolonged  fatigue,  and  the  knowledge  that 
near  her  is  a  form — revealed  dimly  by  the 
uncertain  light  of  the  lamps — whose  arms  must 
at  times  touch  hers  in  unpremeditated  move- 
ment, who  will  sometimes  thoughtfully  fold 
the  rug  more  closely  about  her,  sometimes 
glance  down  at  her  with  kindly  eyes,  whose 
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voice  will  sound  pleasantly  in  her  ears,  making 
her  heart  throb  with  such  mad  pleasure. 

She  stands  irresolute,  and  leans  wearily 
against  a  tree.  Then  suddenly  she  starts, 
and  the  colour  has  flushed  to  her  face.  A  sound 
has  caught  her  ears.  ...  Is  it  only  the  rush  of 
water  over  the  weir  which  deceived  her  before  ? 
She  leans  forward  and  listens  intently.  The 
road  is  so  dark  she  cannot  see  far.  Why  has 
the  moon  vanished  now,  at  the  moment  when 
she  most  needs  its  light  ? 

No ;  the  sound  she  heard  is  coming  nearer — 
there  can  be  no  doubt  now.  She  steps  away 
from  the  tree  and  begins  walking  along  the 
road  homewards,  while  her  heart  beats  quickly. 
The  sound  of  wheels  pursues  her,  growing 
louder.  Then  there  is  a  startled  exclamation, 
a  horse  thrown  back  upon  its  haunches,  and 
the  flints  beneath  its  hoofs  sending  out  bright 
sparks. 

A  man's  voice  rings  out  cheerfully  through 
the  silence — 

"  Hullo,  Judy  !     You  here  ?     How  late  you 
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come  back  from  the  village  now!  Stay  a 
moment ;  I  am  cold,  so  I  will  get  out  and  walk 
up  with  you." 

He  flings  the  reins  to  the  groom,  springs 
to  the  ground,  and  the  carriage  is  driving 
away. 

For  a  moment  a  dumb  despair  takes  possession 
of  her.  All  the  weary  waiting  was  for  this ; 
she  will  not  have  even  the  few  minutes'  perfect 
happiness  for  which  she  hungered.  Before  her 
stretches  the  interminable  length  of  road.  How 
can  she  tell  him  that  she  has  no  strength  to 
toil  all  that  weary  way?  He  does  not  know 
of  that  long  hour  of  waiting.  He  must  not 
guess. 

She  sets  out  bravely,  and  he  walks  briskly, 
with  each  step  getting  a  little  ahead  of  her, 
then  slackening  his  speed  as  he  realizes  this. 

He  is  cold,  and  must  walk  fast  that  the  blood 
may  circulate  in  his  frozen  veins.  She  is  pre- 
venting him.  She  toils  on  with  all  her  strength. 
The  moon  is  shining  again,  and  the  road  before 
her  looks  longer.      Then — there  is  a  rushing 
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noise  in  her  ears,  the  trees  sway  dizzily,  the 
ground  has  become  unsteady  and  moves 

"  Judy,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Judy,  my  poor 
girl,  you  are  ill !  And  I  sent  the  carriage 
away !     Heavens  !  how  white  you  are  !  " 

Two  strong  arms  are  about  her,  his  face  is 
close  to  hers,  his  voice  is  in  her  ear.  Now 
he  has  lifted  her  from  the  ground. 

"  There,  I  have  often  carried  you  before, 
Judy!  You  are  only  a  feather-weight  still. 
Lie  quiet,  and  don't  attempt  to  speak.  We 
shall  soon  be  home." 

His  arms  encircle  her  in  a  strong  tender 
hold,  her  head  lies  on  his  breast.  She  does 
not  speak,  and  her  eyes  are  closed.  After  a 
time  a  tear  steals  from  under  her  eyelid,  and 
is  brushed  hurriedly  away.  Caa  he  feel  her 
trembling  as  she  lies  there?  If  he  should 
guess 

Suddenly  he  stoops  and  kisses  her.  There 
is  remorse  and  pity  in  the  action.  He  has 
been  disposed  to  judge  her  hardly,  this  poor 
little  distorted  creature — to  get  so  readily  out 

VOL.  m.  F 
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of  patience  with  lier !  It  is  a  kiss  sucli  as 
he  would  give  a  sister,  prompted  by  the  spirit 
whicli  would  move  him  to  caress  the  dog  he 
had  kicked  unjustly. 

The  girl  opens  her  eyes.  They  are  swimming 
in  tears.  There  is  a  look  of  anguish  in  them 
which  he  cannot  understand.  The  moonlight 
intensifies  the  pallor  of  her  face.  He  bends 
lower  and  speaks  gently;  his  voice  is  full  of 
compassion — 

"  Poor  little  girl !     You  are  in  pain  ?  " 

She  moves  her  head  restlessly.  To  him  she 
is  no  woman ;  she  is  something  helpless, 
pitiable,  which  his  manliness  demands  he 
should  compassionate,  to  which  he  must  be 
considerate  and  kind. 

"Yes,  I  am  in  pain,"  she  answers  briefly ;  then 
hides  her  face  against  his  coat,  and  is  silent. 

Pain — pain — yes,  a  pain  so  bitter,  so  un- 
endurable, not  all  your  proud  strength  could 
bear  the  like,  Hugh  Lilcot !  And  yet,  mingling 
with  it  is  a  revelation  of  wildest  intoxicating 
happiness,  a  peep  into  a  vista  of  life  which 
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has  hitherto  been  closed,  a  taste  of  the  strangest 
bh'ss  the  soul  can  know.  Oh,  to  be  a  woman 
now  !  If  only  for  a  few  brief  moments  to 
be  able  to  wield  a  woman's  weapons  on  her 
own  behalf !  To  have  a  woman's  fair  heritage 
in  this  game  of  life ! 

To  him  she  is  a  sexless  object  of  pity. 

With  a  sudden  impulse,  bred  of  an  infinite 
torture,  she  lifts  one  arm  about  his  neck,  and 
draws  his  face  to  her  own. 

"  Hugh  !  "  she  whispers.  "  Oh,  my  boy — 
my  boy !  Lay  your  cheek  against  mine.  I 
am  in  pain.  It  is  easier  to  bear  it  so.  Oh, 
kiss  me  again — kindly,  as  you  did  just  now  ; 
once  again,  then  I  will  bear  it  all !  " 

She  gives  one  great  sob,  then  she  draws  her 
arm  away  with  a  sense  of  burning  humiliation. 
She  must  have  been  crazy  to  do  this  thing, 
shameless,  dead  to  the  pride  she  has  dragged 
in  the  very  dust.  He  will  know  all  now — she 
herself  has  told  him;  she  will  see  him  turn 
from  her  with  a  look  which  will  brand  itself 
into  her  very  soul. 
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Her  eyes  dilate  with  a  horror  of  expectation  ; 
she  watches  him  in  agonizing  suspense.  And 
yet — his  face  does  not  harden;  he  looks 
strangely  moved.  Ob,  the  moonlight  is  merciful, 
and  may  have  smoothed  away  the  impress 
which  suffering  has  set  upon  her  face,  so  that 
the  beauty  which  should  have  been  hers  may 
show  dimly  and  stir  in  him  a  pity  which  is  not 
all  contempt.  .  .  .  Now  he  raises  her  head  gently 
and  lays  his  cheek  to  hers.  "  Poor  little  girl !" 
he  says,  very  tenderly.  He  has  not  under- 
stood !  He  would  compassionate  her  still  for 
the  physical  suffering  pain  which  he  thinks 
she  is  enduring,  he  is  touched  by  the  sisterly 
affection  which  she  bears  him  from  the  old  days. 

So  they  move  on  under  the  arching  trees  of 
the  pleasure-ground  which  whisper  softly  above 
them.  The  moon  is  coldly  bright  in  the  heavens 
beyond,  and  has  fringed  the  clouds  with  silver. 
Near  the  horizon  are  blinking  a  few  small  stars. 
They  look  like  curious  eyes  watching  the  sense- 
less fever  and  torture  of  human  hearts.  The 
world   feels   so   still   and   lonely  in   this  dark 
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eventide  ;  only  they  two  seem  to  dwell,  breathing 
and  sentient,  in  all  the  vast  solitude  of  Space. 
Oh,  to  die  now,  before  this  passes — before  the 
living  world  comes  pitilessly  back  ! 

A  moment  more,  and  it  is  over.  The  light 
from  the  house  crosses  their  path,  and,  with  it, 
a  great  darkness  settles  down  upon  the  girl's 
soul.  He  lifts  her  gently  on  to  the  step,  and 
opens  the  door. 

"  Can  you  walk  ?  "  he  asks. 

"  Yes,  I  can  walk,"  she  answers  dully  ;  and 
she  staggers,  like  one  dazed,  from  him  into  the 
house,  then  away  up  the  staircase  into  a  solitude 
in  which  she  can  live  over  what  is  now  in  the 
past. 

He  has  borne  her  home  with  the  kindness 
which  he  would  have  shown  to  a  lame  dog, 
and  to  her  that  little  act  has  meant  the  one 
supreme  moment  of  her  woman's  existence, 
the  keenest  joy  and  torture  her  soul  will  ever 
know.     Oh,  the  unspeakable  irony  of  it ! 

The  brain-picture  vanished.     Judy  rose  again 
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from  her  lowly  seat,  and  walked  to  the  fire. 
The  muscles  in  her  face  were  working.  She 
was  very  white.  Then  she  laid  her  hand  upon 
the  bell.  She  would  ring  for  lamps ;  there 
should  be  no  return  of  these  vaporous  follies. 
She  would  read,  work,  do  something  to  occupy 
her  wandering  thoughts.  And  yet — the  spell 
of  the  dream  lingered,  still  all-powerful.  She 
leant  her  head  against  the  mantelpiece  and 
waited.  The  firelight  was  still  the  pale  sheen 
of  the  moon  ;  she  could  still  hear  the  whisper 
of  trees  in  the  lonely  night ;  they  were  alone 
together — they  two — heart  to  heart,  lip  to  lip, 
as  they  would  never  be  again.  His  strong 
arms  were  still  about  her  ;  she  could  feel  them 
holding  her  tenderly,  masterfully ;  if  she  were 
to  lean  her  head  back  she  would  rest  it  against 
his  breast 

Oh,  to  dream  on !  To  cheat  one's  soul  into 
this  semblance  of  bliss,  to  obliterate  for  a  time 
the  cold  grey  facts  of  existence  ! 

Then  she  lifted  the  poker  and  stirred  the 
fire  savagely. 
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"Was  this  abnegation  of  self,  this  abject 
subjection  of  one's  whole  being  a  woman's 
ultimatum  in  life  ?  Did  the  supreme  moment 
of  her  existence  truly  centre  itself  in  the  moment 
when  she  lay  helpless  in  the  arms  of  the  man 
she  loved  ?  Strange  !  And  her  independence, 
her  pride,  her  cool-headed  common  sense,  her 
imagined  free-will,  nay,  her  entire  individuality 
— was  it  a  mere  myth  which  at  any  instant 
might  vanish  before  this  hysterical  infatuation 
for  a  fellow-creature  ? 

The  look  of  aDger  deepened  upon  Judy's 
face.  She  laid  her  hand  on  the  bell  and  raug 
violently.  The  footman  appeared  with  what 
struck  her  as  unusual  promptness  in  answer 
to  her  summons,  but  she  gave  the  order  for 
lamps  absently,  and  had  turned  to  the  table 
to  look  for  the  last  volume  from  Mudie's, 
when  she  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  the  man 
was  holding  before  her  a  silver  salver  on 
which  lay  the  orange-coloured  envelope  of  a 
telegram. 

She  picked  this  up  with  a  sudden  sense  of 
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relief.  Sir  Edward  had  evidently  got  through 
his  business  more  quickly  than  he  had  expected, 
and  was  coming  home  that  evening.  She 
would  no  longer  be  left  in  her  objectionable 
solitude,  a  prey  to  enervating  dreams  and 
fancies. 

As  the  footman  left  the  room,  she  glanced 
casually  at  the  envelope.  It  bore  no  address 
save  the  name  of  the  house  and  post-town. 
This  was  strange.  Sir  Edward  always  observed 
the  same  punctilious  regard  to  details  in  a 
telegram  which  he  would  have  observed  in 
a  letter.  Her  hands  suddenly  tightened  their 
grasp  of  the  thin  yellow  paper.  Could  it  be 
from  Hugh  to  say  he  was  returning  to-night  ? 

Her  hands  trembled  as  she  tore  it  open,  and 
held  the  contents  sideways  to  the  firelight. 


"  What  is  it  all,  if  we  all  of  us  end  but  in  being  our  own 

corpse-coffins  at  last. 
Swallowed   in   Vastness,  lost  in    Silence,  drowned  in 

the  depths  of  a  meaningless  Past  ? 
What  but  a  murmur  of  gnats  in  the  gloom,  or  a  moment's 

anger  of  bees  in  their  hive  ? 

Peace,  let  it  be !  for  I  loved  him,  and  love  him  for  ever : 
the  dead  are  not  dead  but  alive." 

Tennyson. 
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CHAPTER  lY. 

"  Captain  Lilcot  sustained  severe  injuries 
from  accident  riding.  Insensible.  Relations 
communicate  Manager  Beldon  Hotel,  London." 

The  firelight  fell  upon  the  words.  They 
danced  unsteadily.  Judy  read  them  through 
four  times.  Then  she  sat  down,  and  the  thin 
paper  fluttered  from  her  hands  and  lay  upon 
the  rug. 

"He  is  dead,"  she  pronounced  with  unhesi- 
tating conviction.  "  '  Insensible  '  is  the  way 
they  always  put  it.     It  means — dead." 

She  looked  stupidly  at  the  fire.  The  embers 
framed  themselves  into  the  horrid  word  she 
had  uttered.  It  was  produced  in  characters 
of  fire  amongst  the  coal. 
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Dead !  .  .  .  She  had  been  dreaming  his  arms 
were  about  her,  that  his  kiss  was  upon  her 
lips  ;  all  the  while  he  was  lying  dead  !  There 
was  a  ghastly  humour  about  the  situation. 
Suddenly  she  laughed,  then  shivered  at  the 
sound.  It  was  like  the  laugh  of  a  maniac.  It 
could  not  have  come  from  her  own  lips.  She 
looked  round  the  room  nervously.  Hugh  was 
dead  and  some  one  had  laughed.  But,  then, 
Hugh  was  not  dead — it  was  absurd  ! 

She  sat  quite  still  for  some  time,  then  she 
picked  up  the  telegram  again  and  looked  at  it. 
The  words  seemed  more  steady  now- — if  only 
her  hand  did  not  tremble  so  violently !  She 
read  them  through  carefully,  pressing  her  hand 
to  her  head. 

After  a  time,  she  rose  up  suddenly  and 
rang  the  bell.  The  footman  entered  with  a 
lamp. 

She  gave  her  orders  with  matter-of-fact 
precision. 

''  Go  to  the  stables  and  say  I  shall  want  the 
brougham  to  be  round  at  the  door  in  time  to 
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catch  the  7.45  train  to  London.  Then  find 
Annette  at  once,  and  tell  her  she  must  be 
ready  in  half-an-hour  to  start  with  me.  Say 
I  am  going  to  Mrs.  Heathcote's,  and  I  wish 
her  to  pnt  up  what  is  necessary  for  a  couple 
of  nights  as  quickly  as  possible." 

The  man  paused,  lamp  in  hand,  as  though 
convinced  his  ears  had  deceived  him. 

"  Set  the  lamp  down  on  that  table,"  said 
Judy,  quietly  indicating  the  place  where  it  was 
to  stand,  "  and  go  at  once  to  the  stables." 

He  left  the  room.  She  again  pressed  her 
hand  to  her  head  as  though  trying  to  remember 
something  more  which  she  had  to  do.  Then 
she  went  to  the  writing-table,  took  up  a  pen, 
and  wrote — 

"Darling  Dad, 

"  When  you  come  back  you  will  find 
me  flown !  Hugh  has  had  some  accident  in 
London,  and  I  cannot  quite  make  out  what  it 
is ;  but  he  is  alone  at  his  hotel,  and,  as  you  are 
away,  I   must   go   to   look   after   him.     Don't 
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worry  about  me.     I  am  taking  Annette,  and 
I  shall  go  to  Maud's. 

"  Your 
"Judy." 

Once,  in  the  midst  of  writing,  she  paused  to 
wonder  why  she  felt  so  quiet,  so  entirely 
unmoved.  All  feeling  seemed  to  have  left 
her.  Then  she  finished  the  letter,  and  folded 
it  up. 

The  next  half-hour  passed  like  a  dream. 

Then  came  the  rapid  drive  to  the  station, 
the  swish  of  the  rain  against  the  windows,  the 
dancing  light  of  the  lamps  over  the  pale  road, 
the  vision  of  Annette  seated  opposite  to  her. 
Next,  she  was  alone  in  a  railway  carriage, 
being  borne  swiftly  through  the  dark  night. 
Outside,  the  wind  lashed  the  carriage  with 
angry  gusts. 

She  arranged  a  shawl  for  her  head,  and  tried 
to  lie  down  upon  the  seat.  The  motion  of  the 
train  gave  her  a  dull  sensation  of  pain.  She 
must  reserve  her   strength  for   what   was   to 
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come.  She  liad  an  impression,  too,  of  being 
very  cold,  and  a  remembrance  of  the  comfortable 
library  at  Lilcot,  the  roaring  fire,  the  sleepy 
repose. 

Gradually  inaction  brought  its  inevitable 
result.  The  stupor  lifted,  the  numb  misery 
passed  away  and  gave  place  to  a  terrible  clear- 
ness of  vision. 

Had  she  been  mad,  that  she  had  been  so 
impassive?  Was  he,  or  was  he  not,  dead? 
Oh,  the  torture  of  uncertainty !  How  should 
she  live  through  those  interminable  hours  till 
she  knew  ?  There  were  three  thousand  six 
hundred  seconds  in  an  hour ;  each  second  was 
an  eternity.  It  was  ghastly.  She  rose  up  and 
tried  to  pace  up  and  down  the  carriage,  but  the 
jolting  of  the  train  made  this  impossible.  Oh, 
this  terrible  inaction  !  If  she  could  do  anything 
to  shorten  the  time !  And  yet,  why  wish  to 
shorten  it  ?  For,  when  it  was  over,  hope  might 
be  over  too.  Later,  at  her  journey's  end,  she 
might  look  back  on  even  this  torture  of  suspense 
with  a  despairing  envy. 
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She  pressed  her  face  against  the  glass  and 
looked  out  at  the  night.  It  was  no  longer 
raining.  Trees  and  fields  seemed  hurrying 
darkly  by ;  sometimes  the  lights  of  a  small  town 
twinkled  momentarily,  or  the  lamps  in  a  station 
flashed  sharply  into  the  carriage  as  the  train 
thundered  past. 

Then  she  turned  restlessly,  and,  leaning  her 
face  against  the  rough  cloth  of  the  carriage, 
tried  to  follow  some  consecutive  train  of 
thought.  But  her  previous  dread  came  back 
to  her  ;  certainly  she  was  going  mad  !  When, 
at  last,  the  train  stopped,  they  would  find 
her  crazy,  incapable  of  telling  them  why  she 
had  come  and  to  what  place  they  must  take 
her.  Oh,  if  only  Annette  were  in  the  same 
carriage,  that  she  might  tell  some  one  while 
her  senses  yet  remained ;  otherwise  she  would 
never  get  to  Hugh  .  .  .  never  get  to  him  .  .  . 
he  would  never  know  how  she  had  come  through 
the  cold  wild  night  to  be  near  him — to  kiss  him 
once  again,  dead  or  living.  A  great  sob  rose 
in  her  throat.     To  her  it  was  nothing  now  that 
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she  did  not  occupy  the  same  place  in  his  life 
which  he  held  in  hers ;  she  could  only  think  of 
him  as  one  with  herself,  filled  with  her  image, 
if  he  were  indeed  alive  ;  hungering,  aching  for 
her  presence  as  she  was  for  his. 

"  Oh,  Hugh,  I  am  coming  ! "  she  cried  aloud, 
"  I  am  coming  to  you ! "  Then,  flinging 
herself  down  upon  the  seat,  she  pressed  her 
fingers  into  her  ears  to  keep  out  the  rumble  and 
jerking  of  the  train.  It  was  going  at  a  terrific 
speed,  and  the  noise  seemed  to  increase  the 
tension  of  her  nerves.  Then  she  wound  her 
arms  about  her  head,  and  so  lay  still,  wonder- 
ing whether  she  were  indeed  mad,  and,  if  so, 
whether  Hugh  would  learn  that  she  had  tried  to 
come  to  him — tried  with  all  her  miserable  human 
strength,  fighting  against  that  pitiless  Fate 
which  haunted  her  life  and  drove  it  all  awry. 

What  happened  she  never  knew — whether 
she  fainted,  whether  she  was  stupid  from 
exhaustion,  or  whether,  for  a  time,  her  brain 
did  indeed  give  way  beneath  the  unwonted 
strain — but    it   seemed   to   her,   at   length,   as 
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though  she  were  slowly  coming  back  to  con- 
sciousness. She  felt  giddy  and  weak.  She 
groped  blindly  for  her  dressing-case ;  then, 
with  difficulty,  she  poured  a  little  brandy  out 
of  her  flask  and  drank  it.  The  warm  fluid 
revived  her  ;  she  sat  up,  and  turned  to  look 
once  more  out  of  the  window.  Leaning  her 
face  against  the  glass,  she  tried  to  make  out 
whether  any  signs  of  London  were  yet  apparent. 

What  county  she  was  passing  through  she 
did  not  know,  but  here  there  was  no  trace  of  the 
storm  and  rain  which  she  had  left  behind  her 
at  Lilcot.  The  night  was  fine  and  still,  with 
a  clearness  of  frost,  and,  in  the  sky  overhead,  a 
brilliancy  of  starlight. 

She  let  down  the  window,  and  the  keen  air 
blew  in  and  cleared  her  brain.  How  cold  the 
stars  looked !  How  they  glittered  against  the 
background  of  dull  sky  !  They  were  like  dust 
strewn  over  the  heavens  above.  She  drew 
back  from  the  draught  of  air,  and,  lying  down 
once  more,  rested  her  head  on  her  arm  and 
looked  up  from  this  position  through  the  open 
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window.     Now  she  could  see  nothing  of  the 
ground  and  dusky  trees.     It  seemed  as  though 
she  were  being  borne  through  the  silent  vast- 
ness  of  Space.     The  night-time  was  about  her, 
and  a  terrible  loneliness.     She  was  one  little 
life  in  all  this   appalling   solitude ;    one   little 
life    fretting    out    its    contemptible    existence 
for  another  life  as  valueless  as  its  own.     The 
Earth    seemed    to    assume    its    true    position 
in  the  Universe.     She  seemed  watching  as  it 
moved   on   its    appointed   course,    and   noting 
the  worlds  which  lay  like  glittering  sand  about 
her  in  the  darkness.     Each  bright  grain  which 
she  saw  might  represent  the  centre  of  innumer- 
able worlds  her  vision  was  not  able  to  compass. 
All  Space  was  lit  with  these  twinkling  globes. 
And  where  one  world  is  but  as  a  grain  of  sand 
upon  a  limitless  shore,  to  what  sufficiently  in- 
significant is  it  possible  to  compare  one  life  ? 

She  gazed  spell-bound  at  the  sparkling  dome 
above.  These  little  globes  moved  each  in  their 
prescribed  limits,  held  there  by  some  potent 
law  of  the  Universe.     If  that  law  were  at  any 
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time  overruled  by  one  more  powerful,  wliat 
would  become  of  any  one  little  world  which 
lapsed  from  its  protection  ?  Would  it  be  sucked 
into  the  burning  centre  of  the  System  to  which 
it  belonged,  and  become  molten  Chaos  ?  Would 
it  rush  into  collision  with  another  world,  so 
that  both  were  shattered  into  fragments  ?  Or 
would  it  drift  aimlessly  away  through  the 
interminable  distance  of  Space,  till  such  time 
as  it  came  into  opposition  with  some  immutable 
law  and  met  a  pitiless  destruction  ? 

The  Earth  seemed  suddenly  to  have  grown 
insecure.  Upon  what  a  small  chance  might 
not  its  existence  depend  ?  While  it  rolled 
slowly  on  its  course,  teeming  with  its  burden  of 
contemptible  lives,  it  and  they  might  meet  with 
swift  annihilation.  And  all  this  would  make 
no  mark  in  Space,  where  fresh  worlds  are  for 
ever  forming,  and  fresh  lives  springing  up 
like  dust  upon  their  surface.  Yet  what  did 
those  lives  understand  of  their  own  nothingness  ? 
Their  striving,  their  sorrows,  their  highest 
hopes  and  ambitions — 
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*  What  is  it  all  but  a  trouble  of  ants  in  the  gleam  of 
a  million  million  of  suns  ?  * 

We  cannot  grasp  the  smallness  of  life  on 
our  own  Earth,  where  each  drop  of  water  is  a 
world,  each  square  inch  of  matter  may  be  an 
overpopulated  land  of  microscopic  beings  ;  how, 
then,  shall  we  understand  our  littleness  in  the 
immensity  of  Space,  with  its  endless  worlds — 
each  bearing,  perchance,  a  weighty  burden  of 
lives  ?  Human  intellect  cannot  compass  it. 
The  mind  grows  giddy,  and  pauses  aghast. 
The  problem  of  our  individual  littleness  and 
greatness  overpowers  us.  What  is  one  life  in 
this  great  Universe,  and  yet  what  boundless 
capacity  for  joy  and  torment,  for  yearning, 
for  striving,  does  each  life  represent ! 

All  the  knowledge  of  our  own  insignificance 
cannot  dull  one  sting  of  grief,  or  shorten  one 
moment  of  physical  anguish.  The  heart  in 
its  agony  only  cries  out  the  more  at  the  dis- 
proportion between  what  it  is  and  what  it  feels. 

Judy  turned  away  at  length  from  the  sight  of 
the  sky.     The  stars  looked  cold  and  cruel.     All 
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this  misery  in  her  heart  was  of  no  account ;  she 
was  a  mere  atom  in  this  boundless  Universe. 
A  longing  to  pray  had  come  to  her ;  she  felt 
like  some  child  who  must  tell  its  trouble  to 
some  one  who  will  understand.  But  where 
was  the  tender  human  God — on  the  presumption 
of  man's  self-aggrandizement ! — Who  could 
love  this  poor  little  world,  to  Whom  the  smallest 
life  upon  it  was  dear  and  precious  ?  In  His 
place  she  beheld  only  some  vague  incompre- 
hensible First  Cause  of  the  Universe  and  its 
laws,  some  mere  technical  impossibility  invented 
to  define  what  was  inexplicable,  and  soothe  the 
imagination  which  tried  to  explore  beyond 
sharply  prescribed  limits.  To  imagine  Grod  in 
any  Personality  was  to  imagine  some  Potentate 
before  Whom  every  instinct  quailed,  to  Whom 
worlds  were  as  dross,  and  lives  something 
worthless  to  be  abandoned  to  the  sport  of  Chance. 
And  yet — the  need  was  strong  in  her  trouble. 
She  could  not  reason  or  do  battle  with  the 
hunger  of  her  heart.  She  buried  her  face  in 
her  arm,  and  burst  into  a  frenzied  appeal — 
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"  0  God,'  she  prayed,  ''  hear  me !  I  am 
unhappy — oh,  unhappy  !  What  have  I  done 
that  my  life  should  be  marked  out  for  sorrow  ? 
To  the  Ruler  of  so  many  worlds  what  satis- 
faction can  it  be  that  one  poor  little  atom  of 
humanity  on  this  tiny  star  should  suffer  as  I 
do  ?  Was  it  not  enough  that  all  my  life  was 
blighted  ?  And  now — fresh  misery  has  come 
to  me !  0  God,  my  strength  is  gone.  Have 
pity !  It  is  not  much  I  ask.  I  do  not  pray 
for  the  impossible — I  do  not  implore  happiness. 
I  know  that  the  sole  release  from  a  life  of 
sorrow  for  me  will  be  death.  I  only  ask  that 
I  may  see  this  man  I  love  once  again — may 
touch  him,  may  hear  his  voice ;  and  then,  let 
me  die— 0  my  God,  let  me  die !  " 

Tears  chased  each  other  down  her  cheeks  as 
she  paused  in  sudden  dread.  For  what  had 
she  prayed  ?  That  she  might  die  !  And  if 
Hugh  were  to  recover  ?  Could  she  leave  this 
world  while  he  lived  on  in  it — leave  him  to  love 
and  be  happy  with  some  other  woman  while 
she   was   not  ?     Oh,    ten   thousand   times  no ! 
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Before,  this  liad  seemed  easy ;  now,  she  realized 
with  a  sense  of  fear  how  deep  the  roots  of 
her  love  had  crept.  Was  there  no  way  she 
might  choose — not  even  death — out  of  all  this 
misery  ? 

She  sat  up  with  feverish  restlessness,  and 
was  startled  to  see  rows  upon  rows  of  twinkling 
lights  before  her.  The  stars,  grown  less  cold 
and  bright,  seemed  to  have  descended  to  the 
earth.  These  innumerable  houses  must  be 
London,  at  last ;  and  already  the  train  was 
slackening  its  speed.  She  rose,  and,  as  it 
stopped  in  a  station,  was  endeavouring  to  open 
the  carriage  door,  when  the  guard  arrived  and 
asked  for  her  ticket. 

"  Is  this  London  ?  "  she  inquired  eagerly. 

The  man  looked  at  the  queer  little  figure 
before  him  and  smiled. 

"  Yes,'*  he  answered  ;  "  but  not  the  station 
you  get  out  at.     That's  the  next  stop." 

'The  next  stop.'  Judy  went  back  to  her 
seat,  and  having  collected  the  wraps  she  had 
been  about  to  leave  in  her  haste,  sat  down  once 
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more,  and  waited  breathlessly.  Her  theorizing 
amongst  the  stars,  her  agonized  prayer,  were 
alike  forgotten.  She  was  keenly  alive  to  things 
of  the  moment,  oblivious  to  all  beyond. 

As  the  train  again  slackened  its  speed,  she 
opened  the  door  of  the  carriage  and  stood  in 
readiness.  The  instant  it  stopped  she  began 
descending  the  steep  step  on  to  the  platform. 
Here  she  paused,  the  noise  and  bustle  for  a 
moment  bewildering  her.  People  were  hurry- 
ing to  and  fro  past  her  in  hopeless  confusion  ; 
cabmen  were  shouting  to  each  other ;  two 
porters  assailed  her  with  importunate  questions 
respecting  her  luggage.  She  looked  helplessly 
about  her,  and,  to  her  relief,  espied  the  jolump 
little  figure  of  Annette  coming  towards  her 
through  the  crowd. 

Recovering,  she  turned  to  one  of  the  porters. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  in  answer  to  his  inquiries, 
"  I  want  a  cab — two  cabs.  Please  get  them  at 
once,  and  see  that  one  of  them  has  a  very  good 
horse." 

The   man   dived   away   through   the   string 
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of  vehicles  on  the  road,  and  she  turned  to  meet 
Annette. 

*'  Listen,"  she  said,  drawing  the  maid  aside 
where  the  rush  of  people  was  not  so  great ;  "I 
meant  to  tell  you  as  we  drove  to  the  station — 
Captain  Lilcot  has  had  a  serious  accident,  and, 
as  Sir  Edward  was  unfortunately  away  from 
home,  it  is  necessary  I  should  ascertain  what 
has  happened.  That  is  why  I  have  come  to 
London.  I  wish  you  to  drive  straight  to  Mrs. 
Heathcote's,  and,  if  she  is  in  town,  tell  her 
why  I  have  come  up.  If  she  is  away,  tell  the 
servants  that  I  know  she  would  wish  me  to 
make  use  of  her  house,  and  that  they  must 
prepare  a  room  for  you  and  for  myself  ly  in 
the  mean  time,  will  drive  straight  to  the 
Beldon  Hotel." 

"  But,  mademoiselle,"  suggested  Annette  at 
the  end  of  this  explanation,  *'  it  is  late." 

Judy  looked  at  her  doubtfully. 

"  Surely,"  she  said,  ''  you  will  be  quite  safe 
in  a  cab  ?  " 

"  Mais  oui !  "  said  Annette,   shrugging  her 
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shoulders  to  express  indifference  witli  regard 
to  her  own  security ;  "  but  I  think  of  you, 
mademoiselle  !  It  is  late  for  you  to  go  off  to 
the  hotel  by  yourself — and  tired  as  you  must 
be.     Shall  not  I " 

"  Your  cab  has  come  " — Judy  waved  her 
small  hand  imperiously.     "  Don't  delay." 

Judging  further  remonstrance  to  be  useless, 
Annette  hastened  to  where  the  porter  stood 
holding  the  door  of  a  cab  open,  and  gesticu- 
lating to  her  to  enter  it. 

"  The  other  'as  the  best  'orse,"  said  the  man 
confidentially  to  Judy,  as  he  closed  the  door 
upon  Annette. 

Judy  looked  doubtfully  at  the  'best  'orse,' 
then  accosted  its  driver. 

*'How  long  do  you  consider  it  takes  you  to 
drive  from  here  to  the  Beldon  Hotel  ? "  she 
asked,  consulting  her  watch. 

The  cabman  surveyed  the  horse-cloth  upon 
his  knees  solemnly,  as  though  the  solution 
to  such  a  problem  might  be  written  there. 

"  The   Beldon    'otel  ? "    he    remarked    with 
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deliberation  ;  "  that  will  take  nigh  on  half-an- 
hour — five-V-twenty  minutes,  maybe." 

"  Then,"  Judy  called  to  him  as  she  stepped 
hurriedly  into  the  cab,  **do  it  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  I  will  give  you  five  shillings ; 
under  that  time,  and  you  shall  have  ten  ! " 


"'"WTien  yon  draw  your  mind  together,  and  resolve 
that  a  thing  shall  not  be,  it  gives  way  before  you ;  it  is 
not.  Everything  is  possible  if  one  is  resolved,*  she  said." 
— Olive  Schrelner. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

The  cab  rattled  noisily  over  tlie  rough  stones 
in  the  station.  Then  it  turned  into  the  street, 
and  Judy,  peering  anxiously  through  the  glass 
in  front  of  her,  assured  herself  that  the  poor 
scarecrow  of  a  horse  was  being  urged  to 
its  utmost  speed. 

"He  will  do  it  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour — 
yes ! "  she  said  to  herself ;  "  that  is  to  say, 
unless  we  are  smashed  up  first !  "  she  added, 
as  the  cab  in  its  headlong  career  charged  into 
a  hansom.  A  few  moments  were  lost  in  the 
endeavour  to  sunder  the  locked  wheels  and  in 
the  exchange  of  comprehensive  personal  re- 
marks between  the  drivers.  Then  the  cab 
once  more  pursued  its  way  through  the  maze 
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of  streets,  and  Judy  watched  anxiously  to  see 
from  what  quarter  destruction  would  next 
threaten  her. 

London  was  not  looking  prepossessing. 
Evidently  rain  had  not  long  ceased  falling. 
The  pavement  was  wet  and  shiny,  and  the 
endless  string  of  figures  moving  over  its  surface 
were  thrown  into  dark  relief  by  the  flaring  gas- 
light from  the  unclosed  shops  and  public- 
houses.  The  squalor  of  some  of  the  people, 
and  the  expression  of  the  faces  npon  which 
the  gaslight  fell,  made  Judy  shiver  and  turn 
away. 

In  some  of  the  smaller  streets,  barrows  with  a 
varied  collection  of  goods — toys,  sweets,  vege- 
tables, meat,  kitchen  utensils,  baskets,  crockery, 
fish,  cheap  photographs — were  stationed  at  the 
side  of  the  pavement,  making  the  road  more 
narrow.  Each  time  the  cab  was  delayed  by 
the  traffic,  Judy  fancied  it  had  arrived  at  its 
destination ;  when  it  moved  on  again,  she 
stamped  her  foot  in  a  misery  of  impatience, 
and  studied  the  watch  which  she  held  in  her 
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hand.  Five  minutes  were  over,  now  ten,  now 
twelve,  and  still  she  was  being  driven  up  one 
street  and  down  another,  till  she  felt  fast 
growing  exhausted  with  the  ceaseless  noise 
and  motion.  Perhaps,  after  all,  she  had 
suggested  an  impossibility  when  she  had  hoped 
to  reach  the  hotel  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
She  could  not  endure  her  present  suspense 
if  it  were  prolonged.  She  felt  her  strength 
fast  giving  way.  Her  head  was  confused,  and, 
to  add  to  her  distress,  she  was  aware  of  an  ever- 
increasing  tendency  to  faintness  threatening 
her,  till  she  dreaded  losing  consciousness. 

Fourteen  minutes — the  cab  drew  up  abruptly. 
She  looked  throuo:h  the  o:lass  to  see  what  had 
again  arrested  its  progress.  The  driver  was 
getting  down  from  the  box.  Her  heart  seemed 
to  rise  up  into  her  throat  and  stifle  her.  She 
was  aware  that  a  man  came  running  out  from 
a  brightly-lighted  doorway  across  the  pave- 
ment, then  the  cab  door  was  opened,  and  she 
found  herself  stepping  out  into  the  street. 

She  tendered  the  cabman  his  half-sovereign 
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and  heard  his  effusive  thanks  while  she  hurried 
towards  the  door  before  her,  over  which  she 
saw  '  Beldon  Hotel '  written  in  red  letters  on 
the  glass  of  a  lamp.  The  waiter  who  had 
come  out  to  meet  her  now  rushed  forwards  to 
usher  her  into  the  house.  Was  she  in  need  of 
rooms  ?  he  asked. 

For  a  moment  she  did  not  attempt  to  answer 
him.  She  staggered  into  the  warm  bright  hall, 
and,  as  the  light  fell  upon  her,  she  knew  the 
waiter  was  looking  in  surprise  at  the  crooked 
diminutive  figure  he  now  saw  clearly.  Then, 
with  a  desperate  effort  at  self-control,  she 
steadied  her  voice  and  answered  his  inquiries. 

No,  she  was  not  needing  a  room.  She  had 
come  up  in  answer  to  a  telegram  from  the 
manager.  Had  they  not  a  gentleman  staying 
there  who  was  ill — Captain  Lilcot  ? 

Her  heart  seemed  to  cease  beating  while  she 
waited  for  the  answer. 

The  waiter  reflected.  Oh  yes — Captain 
Lilcot?  That  was  the  gentleman  who  had 
been  out  riding  and  had  an  accident,  and  who 
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was  seriously  ill  ?  Oh,  to  be  sure — tlie  doctor 
had  telegraphed  to  the  gentleman's  home,  he 
remembered. 

"  And  you  are  a  relation  of  the  gentleman, 
miss  ?  "  he  inquired. 

So  Hugh  was  alive — oh,  thank  Grod  for  it ! 
The  relief  was  so  intense,  Judy  felt  she  should 
burst  into  a  fit  of  hysterical  weeping.  She 
leant  against  the  wall,  for  her  limbs  trembled 
violently.  It  was  some  moments  before  she 
could  recover  her  self-control  sufficiently  to 
frame  any  reply  to  the  waiter's  remark. 

"Yes,"  she  said  at  length,  "I  am  Miss 
Lilcot." 

"  Oh — ah — I  see,  miss,  the  gentleman's 
sister"  (Judy  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
contradict  this  supposition).  "  Well,  Dr.  Har- 
court  is  not  coming  back  to-night — not  unless 
there  is  any  change  for  the  worse.  But  he'll  be 
here  again  in  the  morning.  Will  you  come 
round  then  and  see  him,  miss  ?  "  The  waiter 
looked  perplexed  what  course  of  action  to 
suggest  under  the  circumstances. 
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But  Judy  removed  her  cloak  with  a  sudden 
air  of  determination, 

"  I  wish  to  see  Captain  Lilcot,  and  have  an 
exact  report  of  his  condition  to-night,"  she 
said.  "  Who  is  attending  to  him  ?  If  he  has 
a  nurse,  I  must  speak  to  her  at  once." 

"  Oh  yes,  the  Captain  'as  a  nurse — a  per- 
fessional  nurse  Dr.  Harcourt  got  in.  Will  you 
step  inside  this  room,  miss,  and  I'll  see  if  she 
can  come  down  ?  " 

The  waiter  was  evidently  relieved  at  this 
solution  of  the  situation.  He  moved  to  the 
door  of  a  room  across  the  hall,  and  Judy 
followed. 

Afterwards,  she  could  recall  every  detail  of 
the  little  sitting-room  into  which  she  was  then 
shown.  As  she  sat  there,  she  did  not  seem  to 
see  anything  of  her  surroundings.  One  thought, 
and  one  only,  seemed  occupying  her  whole 
attention — Hugh  was  alive,  and  they  would  try 
to  keep  her  from  him ;  by  some  means  she 
must  contrive  to  get  to  him.  Yet  for  weeks, 
whenever  she   closed   her   eyes  at   night,  she 
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saw  this  room  reproduced  before  her  witli 
marvellous  distinctness,  from  its  white  watered 
wall-paper  with  a  diamond-shaped  pattern  in 
blue  flowers,  its  maroon-coloured  sofa  and  high- 
backed  chairs,  down  to  a  wax  cluster  of  fruit 
in  a  glass  case  which  stood  upon  a  small  round 
table  in  a  corner. 

Then  the  nurse  came,  a  low-voiced,  pleasant 
woman,  who  told  briefly  what  little  there 
was  to  tell.  Dr.  Harcourt  had  called  her 
in  the  evening  before  to  attend  to  the  gentle- 
man, who  was  very  seriously  ill.  She  under- 
stood he  had  met  with  an  accident  whilst 
trying  some  horse  he  had  but  newly  purchased. 
He  had  been  thrown,  and  compression  of  the 
brain  had  been  the  result.  Since  then  he  had 
never  recovered  consciousness.  Her  voice 
grew  more  confidential.  Of  course,  they  hoped 
for  the  best,  but  it  was  impossible  to  tell  at 
present ;  he  was  in  a  very  critical  condi- 
tion. She  believed  she  was  speaking  to  his 
sister  ? 

This  last  remark  was  in  the  form  of  a  query. 
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Judy  ignored  it,  and  inquired  if  she  could  see 
Captain  Lilcot  ? 

"  Oh,  if  you  care  to  do  so,"  the  nurse 
answered ;  "  but  he  does  not  know  any  one. 
I  don't  expect,"  she  added,  "  there  will  be  any 
change  to-night.  Dr.  Harcourt  said  I  was  to 
send  for  him  immediately  if  there  were,  but  he 
expected  the  gentleman  would  remain  in  his 
present  state  for,  possibly,  several  days.  The 
doctor  was  going  to  send  me  a  night-nurse  to 
help  me,  if  he  could  get  one,  but  I  suppose  he 
has  not  been  able  to  do  so  yet.  It  comes  rather 
hard  on  me,  as  I  was  up  all  last  night." 

Judy  saw  her  opportunity. 

"  What  nursing  does  he  require  ? "  she 
asked. 

"  Yery  little  just  now ;  it  is  principally  a 
matter  of  watching.  He  must  not  be  left  alone 
in  case  any  change  were  to  take  place." 

Judy  rose  up. 

"  You  may  take  me  to  him,"  she  said ;  "  and 
as  I  should  remain  here  to-night  under  any 
circumstances,  I  may  as   well   watch   by  him 
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for  a  few  hours,  at  all  events,  while  you  take 
a  little  rest." 

This  suggestion  evidently  met  with  favour 
in  the  nurse's  eyes ;  but  as  they  went  up  the 
wide  staircase  together  she  conscientiously 
demurred.  Was  not  Miss  Lilcot  tired?  She 
had  just  come  off  a  journey  and  looked  fatigued. 
And  with  all  the  anxiety,  too,  it  would  be 
a  pity  to  knock  herself  up  ! 

Judy  waived  all  objections.  She  should  not 
be  going  to  bed  in  any  case,  and  it  was  absurd 
two  people  should  sit  up. 

She  knew  her  point  was  gained. 
They  walked  quickly  down  a  long  passage, 
till  the  nurse  paused  before  a  closed  door. 

"  73,"  she  said,  lowering  her  voice  to  a 
whisper.  "He  is  in  here.  I'll  just  come  in 
with  you." 

But,  before  she  could  turn  the  handle  of  the 
door,  Judy  had  secured  it  in  her  own  grasp. 
"  Where  is  your  room  ?  "  she  asked. 
"I  have,  of  course,  been  sleeping   in   here, 
but  they  gave  me  a  second  little  room  for  when 
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the  other  nurse  should  come;  78 — it  is  five 
doors  down." 

"  Then,"  said  Judy,  "  go  at  once  and  get 
some  sleep,  for  I  may  not  be  able  to  watch 
long.  Yes,  go ! "  she  said,  as  the  nurse 
hesitated.  "  I  take  the  responsibility  on  my 
own  shoulders.  I  will  call  you  if  there  is  any 
need." 

She  moved  the  handle  round  softly,  stepped 
into  the  darkened  room  on  tiptoe,  and,  closing 
the  door  in  the  nurse's  face,  turned  the  key  in 
the  lock. 


'  I  call  thee  mine,  in  love  thongli  not  in  sense 
I  share  with  thee  the  heritage  immense 
Of  holy  dreams  which  come  to  us  at  night, 
When  through  the  medium  of  the  spirit-lens 
We  see  the  soul,  in  its  primeval  light, 
And  Eeason  spares  the  hopes  it  cannot  blight." 

Eric  Mackay. 
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CHAPTER  YI. 

Judy  crept  a  little  way  across  tlie  room  and 
then  paused.  All  sense  of  fatigue  or  weakness 
was  now  swallowed  up  in  an  overwhelming 
excitement.  The  stillness  seemed  to  her  so 
intense  at  that  moment,  her  own  breathing 
was  painfully  loud. 

Next,  she  moved  stealthily  to  a  chair  and 
laid  down  her  hat  and  cloak.  In  a  rapid 
glance  she  noted  that  the  room  was  fairly  large, 
though  the  ceiling  was  low ;  that  the  curtain 
before  one  of  the  windows  was  caught  back, 
showing  the  outlook  to  be  over  a  quiet  quad- 
rangle formed  by  the  buildings  of  the  hotel ; 
that,  near  her,  on  the  dressing-table  stood  a 
shaded    lamp    turned    low ;    and    that,    in    a 
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recess  at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  was 
a  bed  which  contained  a  white  motionless 
figure. 

Something  in  the  rigid  outline  of  that  figure 
and  the  stiff  pose  of  the  head  lying  amongst 
the  pillows  gave  her  a  momentary  pang  of 
fear.  It  so  resembled  what  she  had  dreaded 
to  find. 

Impetuously  she  hurried  a  few  paces  forward, 
then,  as  impetuously,  checked  herself.  A  fresh 
fear  had  presented  itself  to  her  imagination. 
Certainly,  she  assured  herself,  that  still  form 
upon  the  bed  was  not  dead — only  sheer  folly 
could  have  made  her  harbour  such  a  thought 
after  what  she  had  been  told  ;  but  supposing — 
what  was  far  more  likely — that  it — that  Hugh 
was  not  altogether  unconscious  ?  She  turned, 
half  decided  to  beat  a  retreat.  Then  a  remem- 
brance of  the  waking  dream  which  had  visited 
her  that  same  evening  in  the  far-away,  quiet 
library  at  Lilcot  came  to  her.  What  need  for 
her  to  be  troubled  with  prudish  considerations  ? 
In   his   eyes  she  was   no  woman.     She   crept 
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nearer  to  the  bed,  and,  holding  her  breath, 
leant  over  the  form  which  lay  there. 

It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  the  set  face, 
half  buried  in  pillows,  could  be  that  of  the 
man  whom  she  had  seen  two  days  previously 
in  perfect  health  and  vigour.  The  lips  and 
eyelids  were  blue ;  the  greyness  of  the  cheeks 
was  increased  by  the  dark  circles  under  the 
eyes ;  the  skin  was  strained  tightly  above  the 
mouth,  giving  a  curious  appearance  of  thinness. 
All  beauty  was  gone  from  Hugh  Lilcot's  face. 
For  the  first  time  Judy  realized  what  a  com- 
plete change  a  mere  difference  of  colouring  can 
effect  in  the  same  features. 

After  a  few  moments  she  put  out  her  hand 
timidly  and  touched  the  white  drawn  face, 
passing  her  baud  gently  from  the  forehead  to 
the  lips  and  the  eyelids.  Then  she  bent 
closer. 

"  Hugh  !  "  she  called  softly—"  Hugh !  Can 
you  hear  me  ?  " 

She  watched  earnestly,  but  there  was  no  look 
of  intelligence  on  the  rigid  features  ;  the  muscles 
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did  not  relax  with  the  faintest  pretence  of  a 
smile ;  the  eyelids  did  not  tremble  with  any 
endeavour  to  uplift  themselves. 

Judy  drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief,  and  smiled 
triumphantly.  Then  she  stepped  back  from 
the  bed  and  took  another  survey  of  the  room. 
In  the  wall  opposite  was  a  door,  like  the  one 
at  which  she  had  entered,  and  upon  this  her 
glance  rested  uneasily.  After  a  moment's 
consideration  she  walked  quickly  towards  it, 
and  drew  back  the  small  bolt.  Peering  within, 
she  discovered  it  led  into  a  small  cupboard,  in 
which  was  standing  Hugh's  empty  portmanteau. 
She  glanced  round  carefully,  then  closed  the 
door  again,  and  crept  softly  about  the  room  on 
a  tour  of  inspection.  She  examined  the  interior 
of  the  wardrobe  as  suspiciously  as  though  it 
were  an  habitual  resort  of  eavesdroppers ;  she 
laid  her  ear  against  the  wall  to  ascertain  if 
any  sound  of  voices  penetrated  from  the  next 
room.  Before  the  window  she  again  paused, 
and,  drawing  aside  the  curtain,  looked  out. 
Apparently  its   distance   from   the   other   side 
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of  the  quadrangle  satisfied  her,  and  the  fact 
that,  as  rain  was  now  descending  heavily,  none 
of  the  occupants  of  the  neighbouring  room  were 
likely  to  open  their  windows.  She  rearranged 
the  curtai^  carefully,  and  walked  back  to  her 
former  position  by  the  bed. 

Now,  drawing  a  chair  towards  her,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  mount  upon  its  cane  seat. 

From  this  position  she  glanced  nervously 
down  at  the  form  which  lay  at  her  feet.  The 
light  from  the  distant  lamp  fell  upon  her 
impish  figure,  and  heightened  the  mingled 
expression  of  alarm  and  exultation  which  her 
face  bore.  To  any  imaginative  on-looker  she 
might  have  suggested  some  Sprite  of  Darkness 
rejoicing  over  the  body  of  a  victim.  A  faint 
colour  flushed  her  pale  cheeks ;  her  eyes 
gleamed  with  a  light  which  was  unnatural. 
Then,  slowly,  she  planted  one  foot  on  the  bed, 
and  stepped  past  Hugh's  recumbent  form.  For 
one  moment  she  stood  upright  with  the  same 
triumphant  expression  on  her  face,  then  she 
seated    herself    cautiously   upon    the    coverlet 
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beside  him,  and  looked  at  him  with  a  more 
anxious  troubled  gaze. 

But  this  second  inspection  appeared  to  satisfy 
her  even  more  completely  than  the  first,  for 
soon,  with  more  assurance  and  less  caution 
than  had  as  yet  characterized  her  actions,  she 
moved  still  more  closely  to  him,  and  pulled  one 
of  the  unused  pillows  behind  her  to  support  her 
back.  Then  the  flush  upon  her  face  deepened, 
and  her  breath  came  more  quickly.  Leaning 
forwards,  she  slipped  her  arm  under  the  neck 
of  the  unconscious  man,  and  drew  his  head 
gently  towards  her.  Having,  with  some 
difficulty,  raised  it  in  her  arms,  she  lifted  it 
by  almost  an  imperceptible  movement  on  to 
her  breast;  then  nestled  still  lower  in  the  bed 
that  she  might  be  able  to  support  the  weight 
more  equally  in  both  arms.  Next,  very  care- 
fully and  tenderly,  she  drew  the  blankets  which 
had  been  slightly  disarranged  by  this  movement 
again  closely  about  his  throat. 

All  look  of  disquietude  had  gone  from  her 
face ;   only  an  expression  of  absolute  triumph 
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was  traceable  there.  She  never  doubted  that 
Hugh  was  dying,  but  he  would  die  in  her  arms. 
Her  dearest  wish  was  given  to  her  ;  they  were 
alone  together — they  two — once  more.  Nothing 
but  the  approach  of  Eternity  now,  she  believed, 
would  ever  separate  them.  What  mattered  it 
that,  in  the  grey,  all  but  lifeless  face  upon 
which  she  gazed,  sickness  and  death  had 
already  set  a  repellent  stamp  ?  The  man  she 
loved  was  nearer  to  her  bereft  of  all  which 
might  have  rendered  him  attractive  in  other 
eyes,  devoid  of  health,  of  bare  intelligence, 
stricken  down  thus  in  the  fulness  of  his  man- 
hood ;  and  the  pride  which  would  have  held  her 
aloof  from  him  under  all  other  circumstances 
now  was  swept  away  by  a  passionate  love  and 
pity.  The  barrier  which  Fate  had  interposed 
between  them  had  been  sharply  wrenched 
asunder.  He  was  more  helpless,  more  feeble, 
than  herself.  He  could  no  longer  turn  from 
her  with  disgust  which  he  conscientiously 
strove  to  conquer.  He  could  only  lie  in  her 
arms   helpless    and   passive   as   a   child.      She 

VOL.  III.  I 
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could  tell  him  her  love  now  without  any  shame. 
He  was  hers  absolutely.  No  other  woman 
would  ever  come  between  them. 

Her  face  was  very  tender  as  she  leant  over 
him,  her  eyes  were  soft  with  tears.  The  smile 
which  played  about  her  lips  seemed  to  have 
wrought  some  magic  in  her  hard,  weary  little 
face.  She  raised  his  head  still  higher,  and  laid 
her  burning  cheek  gently  against  his  forehead. 

"  Hugh,"  she  whispered,  "  you  know  I  am 
here — don't  you?  You  knew  I  should  come 
to  you — you  must  have  known !  Oh,  my  boy, 
my  boy  !  who  can  feel  your  pain  and  feebleness 
so  well  as  I  ?  I  can  tell  you  everything  now, 
for  you  will  understand.  You  won't  turn  away 
from  me  in  dislike  any  more,  Hugh,  will  you  ?  " 
Her  lips  quivered.  "  Nothing  will  ever  come 
between  us  again.  You  know  now,  and  under- 
stand ? "  She  moved  her  head  so  that  her 
lips  rested  against  his  forehead,  and  kissed  him 
lingeringly. 

"  Oh,  my  darling  ! ''  she  whispered  again,  ^'  I 
love  you — I  love  you !  "     The  wonderful  import 
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of  the  words  she  was  uttering  seemed  to 
entrance  her.  *'  I  love  you !  "  she  repeated ; 
then  she  lifted  her  head  and  gazed  yet  again 
at  the  still  white  face  in  her  arms,  till,  with 
eyes  which  were  blinded  with  tears,  she  bent 
lower,  and  laid  her  lips  to  his. 

For  one  long  moment  she  remained  thus, 
humiliated — elated — at  the  temerity  of  her  act; 
then  she  rested  her  cheek  once  more  against 
his  forehead,  and  so  lay  still  with  a  wonderful 
look  of  contentment  on  her  face. 

"  Hugh,"  she  murmured,  "  there  is  so  much 
I  want  to  tell  you,  but  I  feel  that  now  you 
must  understand,  and  I  am  so  tired  !  Later, 
when  you  are  dead,  your  soul  will  look  into 
my  soul  and  read  all,  and  I  shall  feel  no 
shame,  for  you  will  read  then  with  a  higher, 
purer  vision  than  you  could  have  read  while 
you  were  alive.  You  will  see  me  then  as  one 
soul  may  see  another ;  your  vision  will  not  be 
arrested  by  my  poor  ugly  little  form.  I  think 
you  will  love  me  then ! "  Her  hand  stroked 
his  hair  gently ;  she  spoke  as  though  she  were 
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addressing  a  child.  "No  true  pure  love  is 
ever  wasted,  dear!  How  could  I  love  you 
so  much  if  our  souls  were  not  akin  in  some 
mysterious  manner?  .  .  .  Only  in  this  world 
everything  is  contrary,  everything  is  awry  !  " 

She  sighed  a  little  wearily,  and  leant  her 
head  back  against  the  pillow.  After  a  pause 
she  spoke  again. 

"Now,  when  your  spirit  hovers  on  the 
borderland  of  Life  and  Death,  you  must  see  and 
know  much  more,  dear.  Do  you  know  how 
tired  I  am — how  hard  it  all  is?  I  think  you 
pity  me  with  an  Angel's  pity,  which  is  love ; 
not  a  man's  pity,  which  is  contempt?  You 
understand  that  one  woman  was  true  to  you? 
That,  if  I  could  have  made  you  and  Aline 
happy,  I  would  have  done  it  with  all  my 
power,  though  it  broke  my  heart ;  for  I  loved 
you  better  than  myself?  Soon  you  will  be 
dead,  and  you  will  see — you  will  know !  " 

Now  she  lay  silent  with  her  eyes  closed,  and 
the  smile  still  upon  her  lips.  After  all,  her 
own  life  could  not  be  a  long  one,  and  surely 
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there  was  a  happy  world  somewhere,  free  from 
the  spiritual  filth  and  darkness  which  clogged 
the  soul  here.  She  thought  of  the  faces  she 
had  seen  in  the  street.  There  must  be  some 
other  life,  a  bright  sequel  to  this  money- 
grubbing,  pain-stricken  existence.  Love — -she 
told  herself  —  had  cleared  her  vision ;  the 
heavens  were  opened  to  her ;  she  saw  how 
the  soul  will  be  when  its  present  animalism 
has  slipped  from  it  like  a  garment,  and  it 
stands  nude  and  pure  in  spiritual  beauty. 
When  she  and  Hugh  met  again,  the  differences 
of  temperament  and  intellect  which  made  a  jar 
between  them  would  be  gone ;  all  by  which 
their  souls  were  now  sundered  would  be  brushed 
away.  They  would  be  one  as  they  could 
never  have  been  in  this  world,  even  had  the 
bonds  of  an  earthly  love  united  them. 

In  that  moment  all  seemed  clear;  a  perfect 
peace  reigned  in  her  soul ;  she  was  happy,  she 
told  herself,  beyond  all  power  of  an  unkind 
Fate  to  mar.  .  .  .  Then  ...  a  cloud  came  to 
shadow    her   bright   dream.   .   .   .   Where   was 
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Hugh's  soul  at  the  present  time?  He  was 
neither  wholly  dead,  nor  yet  wholly  alive. 
And,  moreover — that  old  tormenting  question  ! 
— what  did  that  word  '  Dead '  represent  ?  The 
Heaven  or  Hell  of  Christianity  ?  The  dream- 
less rest  of  Annihilation  ?  or  that  some  irre- 
sistible Power  forced  one  away  into  the  chill 
World  of  Spirits  revealed  by  Spiritualism  ? 
The  thoughts  which  had  visited  her  in  the 
train  came  back  to  her.  The  vision  of  the 
starry  heavens  as  she  had  seen  them  in  the 
dark  night  once  more  haunted  her  imagination. 
Hugh's  soul  was  about  to  wander  forth  alone 
into  the  breadth  and  width  of  that  great 
universe.  Where  would  it  go  ?  How  should 
she  find  him  when  she  went  to  seek  him  ?  The 
happiness  of  their  two  souls  was  of  no  account 
in  that  wilderness  of  Space.  What  if  they 
never  met  ? 

A  smothered  cry  escaped  from  her  lips ;  she 
raised  her  head  and  leant  forwards.  The  flush 
of  excitement  had  died  from  her  face ;  it  was 
as  white  now  as  the  cheek  against  which  she 
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laid  it.  Hugli  was  about  to  go  from  her ;  to 
be  hurried,  without  one  word  of  farewell,  away 
into  impenetrable  darkness  and  mystery.  All 
her  peace  was  gone.  She  bent  over  him  in 
an  agony  of  mind,  and  kissed  him  again  on 
brow,  throat,  and  lips — softly,  lest  she  should 
disturb  him,  but  with  a  despairing  intensity 
of  feeling  which  had  found  no  place  in  her 
first  caress. 

Then,  as  her  lips  were  upon  his,  she  felt 
him  stir,  and  breathe  a  deep  faint  moan.  So 
faint  was  it  that,  had  she  not  been  bending 
over  him,  she  could  not  have  heard  it.  But 
the  blood  rushed  tingling  wildly  to  her  brain. 
She  started  back  with  an  expression  of  abso- 
lute terror  on  her  face.  In  one  instant  she 
had  laid  Hugh  carefully  down  amongst  his 
pillows,  and  had  slipped  noiselessly  from  off 
the  bed.  She  was  again  trembling  in  every 
limb,  and  was  forced  to  cling  to  the  brass 
railing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  for  support.  One 
glance  at  the  white  face  lying  motionless 
amongst  the  pillows  as  she  had  left  it,  might 
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have  convinced  her  that  her  fears  were  ground- 
less, and  that  Hugh,  as  far  as  it  was  possible 
to  judge  from  external  appearances,  was  com- 
pletely unconscious.  But,  for  a  few  moments, 
she  had  not  courage  to  look  towards  him. 
Supposing  that  all  this  while  he  had  not  been  in- 
sensible ?  Or  supposing  that,  though  genuinely 
in  a  state  of  coma,  he  could  yet  hear  and  know 
what  passed  around  him  !  Such  things  could 
occur.  And  she  had  kissed  him,  had  wept 
over  him,  had  told  him  she  loved  him,  had 
talked  the  most  insensate  nonsense  ! 

Suddenly  she  caught  sight  of  her  reflection 
in  the  glass  opposite — haggard,  dishevelled, 
her  eyes  with  a  wild  light  in  them  and  red 
from  weariness.  The  incongruity  between  her 
appearance  and  the  feelings  in  which  she  had 
been  indulging,  struck  her  as  grimly  humorous. 
To  her  overwrought  imagination,  that  image 
of  herself  was  like  some  fiend  come  to  mock 
her.  She  had  been  lost  in  a  beatific  dream  of 
romance  ;  had  seen  the  heavens  open ;  had  felt 
within   herself  the  essence   of  all  poetry  .  .  . 
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and,  all  the  while,  she  had  been  looking  like 
this  wizened  distorted  hag  who  was  staring  at 
her  from  the  glass ! 

Thank  Heaven  Hugh  had  not  opened  his 
eyes  to  see  such  a  face  bending  over  him  ! 

Her  cheeks  were  aflame,  her  heart  throbbed 
with  an  angry  pain.  For  the  first  time  she 
ventured  to  turn  her  eyes  towards  the  bed.  At 
all  costs  she  must,  at  least,  satisfy  herself  that 
he  had  not  heard  her  pitiable  folly.  She  moved 
away  from  the  haunting  reflection  of  herself, 
and,  creeping  round  the  bed,  stood  once  more 
by  his  side. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  untold  relief  that 
she  again  studied  the  grey  rigid  face  before 
her.  It  was  so  utterly  devoid  of  all  look  of 
intelligence.  It  was — so  she  repeated  to  her- 
self—  like  the  face  of  a  dead  man,  and  she 
would  think  of  him  as  dead  already  to  his 
former  life,  the  life  which  had  been  so  sundered 
from  her  own. 

And  yet,  all  peace  had  vanished  from  her 
heart,   and   the   pain   waxed   stronger.      That 
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one  faint   moan  to   whicti    Hugli   had   uncon- 
sciously given  utterance  had  brought  all   the 
folly  of  her  love  before  her,  by  reminding  her 
rudely  that  he  was  in   very  truth  alive,   and 
might  yet  return  to  the  life  which  lay  apart 
from  hers.     Standing  there,  with  clasped  hands 
and  dreary  hopeless  eyes_,  she  experienced  one 
of  those   revulsions   of  feeling   to  which   her 
nature   was   peculiarly  prone.     Maud's    words 
came  back  to  her  :  '  Love  is  either  Heaven  or 
Hell.'     If  Heaven  had  before   reigned  in  her 
heart,  Hell  had  assuredly  reasserted  its  sway. 
All  the  torture  of  jealousy  took  possession  of 
her.     What  if  he  should  live  and  drift  away 
from   her  again,  now   after  he  had  seemed  to 
be  in  very  truth  her  own  ?     Could  the  heart 
endure  such  anguish  and  still  throb  with  life  ? 
Could  it   go   down   quick   into   such  darkness 
of  despair  to  feed  eternally   on   its  own  tor- 
ment?    She  flung  herself  on  her  knees,  and, 
burying  her  face  against  the  white  sheet,  gave 
herself  up  to  all  the  frenzied  selfishness  of  love. 
*^0   God,"   she    prayed,   "one   wish    which 
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I  uttered  this  evening  has  been  granted  to  me, 
and  I  have  been  happy  as  other  women  are 
happy.  But  now  I  have  no  strength  to  go 
back  to  the  path  of  pain  I  see  marked  out  for 
me.  Oh,  hear  me,  and  have  compassion  upon 
me  !  This  love  which  has  come  into  my 
heart  cannot  be  born  only  for  folly  and  grief. 
In  Thy  mercy  there  must  be  some  good  mean- 
ing to  it.  ...  I  grasped  the  thread,  but  now 
all  is  dark  to  me  again.  Oh,  I  cannot  die  and 
leave  this  man  I  love ;  I  cannot  live  and  see 
him  turn  from  me.  Only  hear  me,  and  let 
him  die !  Surely  it  would  be  well  for  him 
so,  since  here  all  life  is  shadowed  with  sorrow 
and  crying.  And  he  is  mine  I "  Her  eyes 
grew  feverishly  bright.  "  0  God,  let  him  die ! 
Let  no  other  woman  ever  lie  in  his  arms — 
ever  meet  his  eyes  with  a  glance  of  love. 
Oh,  have  compassion,  and  let  him  die !  So 
alone  can  I  bear  it !" 


I  ?    The  man  called  me  Nothing. 


Owen  Meredith. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

November  had  given  place  to  December. 
Already  the  shops  were  gay  with  cards  and 
innumerable  signs  of  approaching  Christmas, 
and  the  streets  were  thronged  with  a  brisk 
interested  crowd  of  intending  purchasers. 

Amongst  the  number  was  Maud  Heathcote, 
seeking  a  pair  of  slippers  for  Charlie,  some 
gowns  for  the  servants,  and  something — might 
she  but  have  a  happy  inspiration ! — which 
would  find  favour  in  Judy's  eyes. 

Her  search  was  not  attended  with  success. 
AVhat  benighted  mortal,  she  wondered,  had 
planned  the  terrible  greens  and  magentas  in 
which  the  slippers  were  worked  ?  Charlie's 
taste   was  not  particularly  aesthetic,  but  even 
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he  might  remonstrate  if  expected  to  wear  those 
acid  glaring  hues.  Furthermore,  how  was  it 
possible  to  choose  the  servants'  gowns  in  this 
horrible  mingling  of  gas  and  daylight  ?  Those 
sober  browns  and  blues  looked  all  alike  1  She 
turned  from  them  at  last  in  despair,  and 
strolled  into  a  book-shop.  Here  might  be 
something  which  could  appeal  to  Judy's  queer 
imaginative  brain.  Turning  over  one  volume 
after  another,  she  dipped  into  their  contents 
with  the  greed  of  a  book-lover.  The  time 
passed  quickly.  When  she  looked  up,  it  was 
to  discover  the  afternoon  was  closing  in,  and 
the  lamps  were  lighted  in  the  streets  outside. 

*'I  must  give  this  up  for  to-day,"  she  re- 
flected. "I  wonder  why  it  is  that,  however 
early  I  begin  my  Christmas  shoppings,  I  never 
get  them  over  a  day  sooner  !  " 

As  she  stepped  out  into  the  open  air,  the 
wind  greeted  her  with  penetrating  rawness. 
There  was  a  cruel  intensity  about  the  cold,  and 
the  warmth  of  the  crowded  shops  had  rendered 
her  still  more  susceptible  to   it.     She  crossed 
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the  road,  and  turned  into  a  side  street,  a  short 
cut  home.  Here  there  was  a  thin  sprinkling 
of  white  fog,  and  the  lamps  burnt  dimly- 
through  the  chill  greyness  of  the  afternoon. 
Further  down  the  street  the  atmosphere  was 
yellow. 

Thoughts  of  the  cosy  fireside  awaiting  her 
came  pleasantly  to  her  mind,  as,  burying  her 
hands  in  the  depths  of  a  warmly  wadded  muff, 
she  hurried  along.  She  reached  the  end  of  the 
street  and  turned  to  the  right  to  cross  into 
Grosvenor  Square,  when,  in  her  haste,  she 
brushed  somewhat  violently  against  a  woman 
who  was  walking  in  the  opposite  direction. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon ! "  she  exclaimed  re- 
morsefully ;  "  how  clumsy  of  me ! "  And, 
receiving  no  answer  to  her  apology,  she  walked 
on  towards  the  crossing. 

A  carriage  was  coming  along  the  street,  and 
she  waited  while  it  passed. 

Suddenly  she  felt  a  light  touch  upon  her 
shoulder,  and,  looking  round,  she  saw  the 
woman  to  whom  she  had  just  spoken. 

VOL.  m.  K 
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"  You  apologized  to  me  just  now  ?  "  said  the 
woman,  questloningly. 

The  fog  was  increasing,  and  the  street  was 
lonely.  Was  the  woman  drunk,  or  going  to 
beg  ?     Maud  put  one  foot  upon  the  crossing. 

"Yes — I  ran  against  you,"  she  said  hesi- 
tatingly. 

"  You  apologized  to  me  ? "  repeated  the 
woman.  She  spoke  quietly,  but  there  was  a 
note  of  intentional  irony  in  her  voice. 

Maud  looked  at  her.  The  dull  yellow  light 
from  the  gas-lamp  beneath  which  they  were 
standing  fell  upon  her.  Her  dress  had  a 
shabby  attempt  at  smartness,  there  was  paint 
upon  her  cheeks,  the  hair  peeping  from  beneath 
her  tinselled  bonnet  was  suspiciously  yellow. 
A  great  pity  crept  into  Maud's  dark  eyes. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  gently,  "  I  knocked 
against  you  in  my  haste.  It  was  very  clumsy 
of  me,  and  I  am  very  sorry  !  " 

A  faint  smile  passed  over  the  woman's  face. 
She  drew  her  shabby  furs  more  closely  about 
her  neck,  and  turned  to  go  on  her  way. 
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"  I  am  sorry  for  having  delayed  you,"  she 
said,  with  an  indefinable  touch  of  dignity,  "  but 
I  felt  some  curiosity  to  know  if  your  civility 
was  the  result  of — a  mistake.  That  you  should 
beg  my  pardon  seemed  slightly  incongruous." 

Her  voice  was  refined,  and  bore  the  stamp 
of  education ;  her  face  had  a  charm  which 
neither  paint  nor  misery  could  erase.  Maud 
stepped  back  on  to  the  pavement  with  the 
impulsiveness  which,  in  spite  of  her  languid 
manner,  characterized  most  of  her  actions. 

"  And  why  incongruous  ? "  she  demanded 
recklessly.  "  Why  was  I  not  to  be  expected  to 
show  the  ordinary  civility  of  one  lady  to — 
another?  " 

The  woman  paused  to  return  her  scrutiny 
with  interest. 

"  A  lady  !  "  she  repeated  scornfully,  with  a 
sudden  change  of  manner.  "  What !  you  are 
young,  handsome,  well-dressed,  presumably 
virtuous ;  I  am  ragged,  painted,  of  less  repute 
than  the  professional  beggar.  In  what  do 
I  constitute  *  a  lady '  in  your  eyes  ?  " 
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Maud  was  silent.     A  gust  of  Icy  wind  swept 
down  the  street,  and  the  woman  shivered. 

"  Ah,  well,"  she  added  more  carelessly,  "  my 
brother  lives  in  one  of  the  houses  in  this  street 
— a  large  house — he  is  well  off.  But  if  I  were 
to  call  upon  him  I  doubt  if  he  would  recognize 
me  as  *  a  lady.' "  She  spoke  the  word  with 
mocking  emphasis.  "  And  why  ?  Because  in 
my  early  girlhood  my  very  purity  of  mind 
and  ignorance  made  me  an  easy  prey  to  a  man 
after  his  own  pattern.  Men  apportion  an  odd 
measure  of  justice  to  women  !  "  She  laughed 
sharply.  "  But  my  remarks  will  offend  your 
ears.  Good  night,  and  thank  you !  "  Her 
voice  softened  as  she  uttered  the  last  words. 

But  Maud  involuntarily  laid  a  detaining 
hand  upon  her  arm. 

''  Wait !  "  she  said  compassionately.  "  Tell 
me — is  there  nothing  I  can  do  to  help  you  ?  " 

The  woman  drew  back  and  released  herself 
impatiently. 

"  What !  "  she  exclaimed  more  mockingly  ; 
"  don't   you   know  that   the   only  religion   of 
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this  world  is  custom — its  creed  public  opinion  ? 
Would  you  fly  in  the  face  of  that  f — the  religion 
which  decrees  man  may  do  wittingly  with 
impunity  what  is  unpardonable  to  woman's 
ignorance !  The  betrayer  may  be  forgiven 
— never  the  betrayed !  And,"  she  said, 
looking  at  Maud  more  defiantly,  "  let  me  tell 
you  that  if  man's  vileness  drags  us  in  the  mud, 
it  is  women  like  yourself  who  keep  us  there — 
women  self-sufficient,  untried  ;  so  sure  of  your 
virtue  which  has  never  been  put  to  the  test, 
so  afraid  of  soiling  your  clean  skirts  by  a 
contaminating  touch !  The  goodness  of  good 
women  is  as  pitiless  as  the  vileness  of  vile 
men ! 

She  uttered  the  words  with  biting  insolence. 
Her  blackened  eyes  looked  unnaturally  large 
and  bright.  Again  a  suspicion  that  she  might 
be  mad  crossed  Maud's  mind,  but  it  was 
quickly  superseded  by  other  feelings.  She 
stepped  nearer,  and  once  more  laid  her  hand 
resolutely  on  the  woman's  arm. 

"  Won't    you   believe,"    she   said,    speaking 
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with  strange  humility,  ''that  you  too  may 
judge  other  women  hardly  ?  That  I,  for  one, 
can  see  that  my  purity  of  life  which  I  prize  is 
the  result  of  fortunate  circumstances,  not  of 
any  merit  of  my  own  ?  That^  had  the  circum- 
stances of  our  lives  heen  reversed,  you  might 
have  been  such  as  I,  and  I  such  as  you  ?  And 
that  "- — into  her  voice  there  crept  a  fresh  earnest- 
ness— "  even  now,  the  gulf  which  man  would 
place  between  us  cannot  exist  in  the  eyes  of 
God?" 

The  woman  looked  up  with  a  doubtful, 
questioning  glance.  She  seemed  about  to 
speak,  then  she  hesitated.  She  bent  her  eyes 
to  the  pavement. 

'*Ah,"  she  said,  beneath  her  breath,  "  but — 
if  we  are  strong,  we  mould  our  circumstances ; 
if  we  are  weak — they  mould  us  !  "  Her  lips 
quivered ;  she  put  up  her  hand  hurriedly  to 
arrange  the  low  yellow  fringe  on  her  fore- 
head; next,  she  turned  and  walked  abruptly 
away. 

Maud  looked  irresolutely  after  the  retreating 
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figure,  fast  disappearing  in  the  dusk.  At  last, 
slowly  she  crossed  the  road,  and  continued  her 
homeward  way. 

A  few  moments  later  found  her  in  the 
welcome  warmth  of  her  own  boudoir.  A  large 
armchair  was  drawn  close  to  the  fire,  in  which 
Judy  was  seated  awaiting  her  arrival.  Maud, 
while  she  stood  upon  the  rug  taking  off  her 
coat  and  drawing  her  gloves  from  her  numb 
hands,  explained  the  various  causes  of  her 
delay,  and  related  her  adventure  on  the  way 
home. 

"  Poor  soul !  "  she  observed  at  the  end  of  her 
account,  "I  could  not  insult  her  by  my  pity, 
she  had  too  much  pride.  Probably  I  shall 
never  see  her  again,  but  I  should  dearly  like 
to  meet  that  brother  she  mentioned.  Con- 
sidering what  men  are,  how  dare  they  point 
the  finger  of  scorn  at  any  woman  !  " 

She  drew  an  armchair  towards  her,  but 
remained  standing. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  *'  how  one  loves  Christ  for 
His  answer  to  the  men  who  ventured  to  accuse 
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a  woman  before  him  1  *  He  that  is  without  sin 
among  you^  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  Ifier! 
And  they  went  out,  one  by  one  !  " 

She  seated  herself  at  length,  and  pulled  her 
bonnet-strings  untied  with  an  angry  energy 
which  made  Judy  smile.  After  a  time,  however, 
her  equanimity  seemed  restored,  and  when  she 
spoke  again,  her  thoughts  had  wandered  into 
a  fresh  channel. 

"  How  I  shall  miss  you  to-morrow,  Judy  !  " 
she  said  suddenly. 

Judy  gave  a  little  sigh. 

"It  is  certainly  time  I  should  be  getting 
back  to  Lilcot.  What  with  the  fortnight  you 
chose  to  consider  me  ill,  and  the  fortnight  you 
considered  me  merely  convalescent,  I  have 
paid  you  a  visitation.  Poor  dad!  I  hope 
hunting  will  have  helped  to  console  him  ! " 

''  And  to-morrow  Hugh  is  to  be  moved  here 
from  the  hotel.  I  shall  not  find  him  a  good 
substitute  for  you." 

Judy  was  silent,  moving  her  foot  restlessly 
in  and  out  of  its  little  leather  shoe. 
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"  Hugh  is  not  in  good  spirits,"  she  remarked 
at  length. 

"  Convalescence." 

"  Are  all  people  ill-tempered  when  they  are 
convalescent  ?  " 

"  Yes,  saving  saints  like  yourself ! " 

'*  Maud "  —  Judy  spoke  with  a  sudden 
awkwardness  of  manner — "I  had  a  letter  this 
morning  which  you  may  look  at." 

A  pale  green  envelope  came  fluttering  across 
the  rug.  Judy  leant  forwards  to  stir  up  the 
fire,  and  Maud,  picking  up  the  note,  took  it 
from  its  envelope. 

"  My  dear  Judy  "  (she  read), 

*'  Why  have  you  not  written  to  me 
for  so  long  ?  I  think  you  are  one  of  the  worst 
correspondents  I  know,  particularly  as  you 
have  so  much  spare  time !  I  wonder  what  you 
are  doing  at  Lilcot  now  ?  Here  we  are  having 
lovely  weather,  cold  and  bright.  We  intend 
starting  for  Eome  soon,  which  I  am  looking 
forward  to.     Between  ourselves,  I  find  Edin- 
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burgh  a  trifle  dull,  and  the  house  seems  so 
small  and  cramped  after  Lilcot.  I  used  not 
to  notice  it  in  old  days — I  suppose  my  ideas 
have  enlarged !  Aunt  Janet  is  awfully  kind 
to  me,  but  has  grown  more  fussy  and  prosy 
than  formerly.  By  the  way,  you  will  be 
amused  when  I  tell  you  what  happened  the 
other  day.  I  was  told  some  one  had  called 
to  see  me,  and,  on  going  down  to  the  drawing- 
room,  found  Frank  Dalton  !  The  infatuated 
youth  had  come  all  the  way  here  to  see  me. 
As  you  may  imagine,  there  was  rather  a  trying 
scene,  the  result  of  which  was — I  wonder  what 
you  will  guess  !  I  shall  keep  you  in  the  dark 
till  you  have  told  me  what  you  think,  as  a 
punishment  for  your  neglectfulness.  Now,  do 
write  soon,  for  I  really  want  to  hear  from  you. 
How  is  dear  Uncle  Edward  ? 

"  Yours  ever, 

"  Aline  Graham." 

Maud  looked  up  with  a  bewildered  expres- 
sion. 
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"  And  so,"  she  said,  "  I  suppose  this  means 
that  Aline  is  engaged  to  Frank  Dal  ton  ?  " 

"  Does  it  ?  "  said  Judy,  dryly. 

Again  Maud  looked  at  the  letter.  Having 
skimmed  it  a  second  time,  she  was  proceeding 
to  fold  it  up,  when  some  words  on  the  blank 
side  of  the  last  sheet  caught  her  attention. 
She  held  it  towards  the  light.  The  large 
straggling  writing  was  Judy's. 

"  A  is  a  man,"  she  read,  "  and  B  is  a  woman 
{poor  B  I)  \   C  is  a  disinterested  on-looker. 

"  A  and  B  have  quarrelled.  Cause  on  A's 
side  pique,  arising  from  a  belief  he  has  been 
duped.  Cause  on  B's  side  pique,  arising  from 
an  impression  A  does  not  appreciate  her  accord- 
ing to  her  inestimable  worth.  Query  :  How 
shall  C  calm  the  nettled  vanity  of  depressed 
A  and  B  ?  " 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  said  Maud,  as  the  straggling 
writing  came  to  an  abrupt  ending. 

Judy  bent  hurriedly  forwards  and  snatched 
the  letter  from  her  hands. 

"Oh,"  she  exclaimed,    "I    forgot  that!     It 
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is  nothing."  She  put  it  quickly  in  her  pocket. 
"  Whenever  I  am  puzzled  about  anything," 
she  added  a  moment  later,  "I  always  write 
it  all  down.  One  can  see  the  sense  or  the  folly 
of  one's  thoughts  so  clearly  on  paper." 

Maud  looked  across  at  her — the  little  figure 
almost  lost  in  the  big  armchair,  the  thin  face 
on  which  the  firelight  played,  lighting  up 
its  great  pathetic  eyes  and  obstinate  little 
mouth. 

*^  Judy,"  she  said,  after  a  short  silence,  "  to 
return  to  our  former  conversation — what  do 
you  consider  the  cause  of  Hugh's  blues  ?  " 

"  Love ! "  Judy  spoke  with  an  accent  of 
supreme  contempt. 

Maud  gave  an  expressive  "  Whew ! "  of 
surprise. 

*'  You  really  think  he  is  still  brooding  over 
that  affair  with  Aline  ?  I  thought  that  was  a 
very  slight  matter." 

"  If  it  had  gone  smoothly  it  would  have 
been  '  slight,' "  said  Judy,  with  an  air  of 
profound   wisdom.     "As  things   went  wrong, 
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he  lias  fumed  himself  into  caring  very  deeply 
— for  a  shallow  nature." 

"  Are  yon  snre  ?  " 
.    "  He  has  talked  to  me  about  it  lately."     Judy 
clasped  her  hands  with  a  sudden  nervous  move- 
ment. 

Maud  gazed  meditatively  into  the  fire. 
"  And  now,"  she  said,  "  Aline  is  engaged,  or 
about  to  be  engaged,  to  Frank  Dalton." 

"  Scarcely  at  present  "  —  Judy  smiled  — 
"when  the  object  of  this  letter  is  to  stir  up 
Hugh." 

A  look  of  comprehension  crept  into  Maud's 
face,  mingled  with  amusement. 

"  Really  " — Judy  continued  sitting  up  and 
speaking  rather  fast — "  what  a  couple  of  idiots 
they  are !  Something  must  be  done  to  set 
things  right." 

"  My  dear — why  ?  "  Maud  shook  her  dark 
head  vigorously.  "  It  would  be  a  bad  marriage 
for  Hugh.  She  is  penniless,  and  the  county 
wouldn't  approve  of  it  by  any  manner  of  means. 
Moreover,  she  really  is  not  an  interesting  girl." 
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"  Neither  can  lie  be  termed  an  '  interesting ' 
man,"  maintained  Judy,  stolidly.  "  I  think 
they  are  so  capitally  suited  to  each  other. 
Besides,"  she  added,  with  something  uncon- 
sciously pitiful  in  her  voice,  "  it  must  be  a 
great  thing  to  be  happy  once  in  a  way,  whether 
the  county  approves  or  not !  " 

Maud  did  not  answer. 

"  I  have  thought  it  well  over,  and  hit  on 
a  plan  which  might  answer,"  went  on  Judy, 
nervously,  gripping  the  plush  arms  of  the 
chair  with  her  restless  hands.  "  Aline  has  never 
heard  of  Hugh's  accident.  I  have  written  her 
a  letter  now" — she  drew  a  second  envelope, 
stamped  and  directed,  out  of  her  pocket — "  and 
have  told  her  of  his  illness,  not  explaining  that 
he  is  now  actually  out  of  danger.  I  have  said, 
what  you  know  is  true,  that  he  has  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  her.  In  answer  to  this  I  think  she 
will  come,  and  you,  being  always  ready  to  help 
every  one,  will,  I  think,  put  her  up  here.  Then  " 
— Judy  looked  steadily  before  her — "  she  must 
not  know  that  Hugh  did  not  literally  ask  me  to 
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write  to  her,  and  Hugli  must  not  know  that  she 
came  at  my  suggestion.  So  his  vanity  and 
hers  might  be  mutually  soothed.  A  little  tact 
is  all  that  is  required,  and  you  could  easily 
manage  it.  Anyhow,  it  would  bring  them  to- 
gether again,  and  if  they  care  for  each  other  as 
I  imagine,  the  rest  will  probably  come  right  as 
a  natural  consequence."  She  looked  at  Maud 
anxiously.  '*  May  I  have  the  letter  posted  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"  You  really  wish  it  ?  "  asked  Maud,  thought- 
fully. 

Judy  laughed. 

"  Since  I  presume  Hugh  will  marry  some 
day,  I  would  rather  his  wife  were  a  girl  I 
know  and  can  fight  with  at  my  ease." 

Maud  rose  and  stretched  out  her  hand  for  the 
letter.  Then  she  stood  with  it  in  her  hand, 
looking  absently,  first  at  the  direction,  then  at 
Judy. 

"  You  are  quite  certain  ?  "  she  repeated. 

Judy  met  her  gaze  with  an  unwavering  smile, 
in  which  there  was  a  touch  of  defiance. 
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"  Quite    certain,"    she  said  carelessly  ;   then, 
suddenly,  her  eyelids  trembled,   and  into   her 
eyes  crept  an  expression  which  was  piteous  in/ 
its  dumb  misery. 

In  a  moment  Maud's  arms  were  about  her 
neck. 

"  Judy  !  "  she  was  whispering — "  Judy,  my 
poor  brave  girl !     Oh,  my  dear,  /  hnowr 

She  felt  the  little  figure  tremble  in  her 
embrace.  Judy  was  clinging  to  her  with  a 
passionate  gesture  of  despair.  She  found  her- 
self mechanically  noting  the  claw-like  thinness 
of  the  hands  which  clutched  her  own  strong 
arms  so  tightly.  Then  she  partially  raised  her 
light  burden  in  her  arms  and  seated  herself  in 
the  chair.  But  Judy  slid  from  her  hold  down 
upon  the  rug,  and  lay  there  at  her  feet,  cling- 
ing to  the  folds  of  her  gown.  * 

"  How  did  you  know  ?  "  she  asked  huskily ; 
then,  with  a  frantic  desire  to  do  away  with  the 
confession  implied  by  this  remark,  she  raised 
her  head  and  demanded,  "  What  is  there  to 
know  ?  " 
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**Mj  dear" — Maud,  leaning  forwards,  was 
still  holding  her  in  her  arms — "  I  think  I  have 
known  it  for  a  long  time.  Then,  when  you 
fainted  that  evening,  I  saw  the  ring  which  you 
wear  tied  round  your  neck " 

Judy  looked  away  at  the  fire. 

"  It  is  an  old  signet-ring  I  am  fond  of,"  she 
said  desperately.  **  It  was  given  to  me  as  a 
child  by  a  friend  of  dad's.  Afterwards  I  lent 
it  to  Hugh — the  first  ring  he  ever  had — pro- 
bably he  has  forgotten "     Her  voice   was 

unsteady. 

"Yes,"  said  Maud. 

Judy's  head  was  still  averted.  At  last 
slowly  she  turned.  There  were  tears  upon  her 
cheeks ;  she  hid  her  face  against  Maud's 
lap. 

"  Oh,  Maud  !  "  she  said,  "  oh,  Maud — Maud — 
Maud ! " 

There  was  a  terrible  wail  in  her  voice,  like  a 
despairing  appeal  for  help.  Maud  folded  her 
more  closely  in  her  arms. 

"Do  you  remember,"    said    Judy  at  length, 

VOL.  III.  L 
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"  that  talk  we  had  at  Lilcot  tlie  night  that  he 
— that  Hugh  arrived  ?  I  have  thought  of  it 
so  often  since." 

"  Yes,"  said  Maud,  "  I  remember." 
She  could  feel  the  sobs  which  were  shaking 
the  little  form  which  clung  to  her. 
'*  It  was  so  true,  so  true  all  you  said." 
Judy  looked  up  again.     Her  face  was  very 
drawn ;  the  black  circles  under  her  eyes  were 
accentuated. 

"  It  is  the  folly  of  it — the  arrant  folly  of  it — 
which  is  so  exasperating !  "  she  said  angrily. 
"  Why  does  one  care  like  that  ?  It  is  an  illness, 
a  madness.  One  ought  to  be  locked  up,  and — 
and — hypnotized ! 

"  I  was  unhappy  that  night  at  Lilcot,"  she 
went  on  brokenly — "  I  did  not  know  why.  I 
had  so  looked  forward  to  Hugh's  coming,  and, 
when  he  came,  he — he  hurt  me !  I  did  not 
understand  then.  I  tried  to  persuade  myself  I 
disliked  him.  I  did  not  understand  for  a  long 
time.  I  would  not  believe  it.  I  think  I 
cannot  believe  it  yet." 
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"  One  never  does  believe  it  till  it  is  too  late," 
said  Maud. 

"  All,  but  for  me — for  me  of  all  people  " — 
Judy  waved  one  hand  excitedly — "what  had 
I  to  do  with  love  ?  Why,  the  very  sight  of 
me  upsets  him !  Though  I  think  if  he  had  not 
tried  so  hard  to  be  kind,  he  would  have  hurt 
me  less "     She  laughed  hysterically. 

Maud's  thoughts  returned  to  a  conversation 
in  the  Church  Lane  on  a  hot  August  Sunday. 
Surely  the  Devil  must  have  a  keen  sense  of 
humour,  judging  by  the  way  in  which  our 
best  intentions  invariably  frustrate  their  own 
aims. 

"  Why  is  it  ?  "  Judy  continued  more  quietly — 
*'  I  have  asked  myself  again  and  again — why 
is  it  that  he  alone  of  all  people  should  affect  me 
in  this  unaccountable  manner  ?  There  are  other 
men — Dick,  for  instance — whom  I  recognize  as 
infinitely  his  superior,  men  with  whom  I  have 
thoughts  and  feelings  in  common,  whose  com- 
panionship is  a  pleasure  to  me,  and  I  like  them 
with  a  sensible,  rational   liking ;    there   comes 
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this  man  whom  I  recognize  as  mentally  my 
inferior,  whose  nature  is  not  in  touch  with  my 
own,  and  straightway  I  kiss  his  ring  and  wear 
it  round  my  neck,  the  sound  of  his  voice  or 
his  step  unnerves  me,  a  careless  look  or  word 
of  his  can  hurt  as  nothing  else  in  the  world 
can.     Oh,  the  insane  folly  of  it !  " 

"  At  least  there  is  no  self-deceit  in  your  love," 
said  Maud,  sadly.  "  Can  we  ever  pretend  to 
look  for  reason  in  such  an  erratic  emotion  ;  to 
explain  it — to  discover  any  law  by  which  its 
existence  is  governed  ?  I  have  wondered  some- 
times which  knows  the  sharpest  pain — a  girl 
who,  with  a  deep  keen  nature  like  yours,  can 
love  without  any  delusion,  and  recognize  herself 
conquered  by  an  infatuation  she  is  helpless  to 
resist,  or  a  woman  who  has  loved  with  an 
entire  abandonment  to  a  delusion,  and  has 
awoke  to  be  wholly  sane." 

Her  clear  voice  quivered  as  she  caught 
Judy's  hand  in  a  tight  grasp. 

"  Can  you  understand  that  I  have  sometimes 
wished  Charlie  would  hurt  me,  beat  me — any- 
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thing — that  I  might  have  something  to  bear 
from  him,  something  to  forgive  ?  If  he  were 
less  kind  to  me  that  I  might  feel  less  of  a 
hypocrite !  That,  in  exercising  forbearance 
against  recognized  faults,  I  might  forget  his 
minor  imperfections  of  being  prejudiced,  petty, 
boring !  Oh,  I  was  such  a  child  when  I  married, 
and  the  disillusion  was  so  sharp  !  Judy,  can 
you  imagine  what  it  means,  with  the  whole  of 
life  before  you,  to  discover  yourself  tied  to  a 
being  with  whom  you  have  no  thoughts,  no 
beliefs,  no  feelings,  in  common — to  whom  your 
real  self  must  throughout  that  life  remain  a 
dead  letter  ?  " 

She  smiled  a  little  bitterly. 

"And  at  best,"  she  said — "  at  best  do  not  we 
women  make  love  a  supreme  mistake  ?  To  us 
it  is  so  real ;  its  roots  strike  deep  into  the  very 
core  of  our  being.  With  men  it  is  otherwise. 
They  squander  not  so  much  their  love  as  their 
power  of  loving.  What  woman  but  has  not 
some  time  looked  at  the  man  whose  lips  had 
met  hers,  and  pondered,  *  To  me  this  is   real, 
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pure,  and  sacred  ;  to  you — have  you  not  practised 
it  before  to  girls  you  did  not  respect,  acted 
it  before  to  girls  you  did  not  love — is  this 
emotion  of  yours  either  new  or  sacred? 
With  you  where  does  actual  feeling  begin,  and 
mere  practice  end  ?     Do  you,  yourself,  know  f  " 

Again  she  looked  compassionately  at  the 
crouching  figure  at  her  feet. 

*' Yours  is  a  clean  strong  affection,  Judy," 
she  said;  "it  is  not  romantic.  Mine  was 
romantic  to  the  very  core,  and,  when  it  died 
suddenly,  it  left  me  stunned.  I  think  you 
would  criticize  the  smallest  failings  of  the  man 
you  love,  and,  far  from  being  blind  to  his 
shortcomings,  would  torture  yourself  by  ex- 
aggerating them.  There  is  a  tragic  element, 
too,  in  your  affection.  You  could  bear  to  be 
beaten  by  the  man  you  love,  but  it  would  be 
torment  to  you  to  be  kissed  by  the  man  you 
do  not  love.  You  would  make  any  sacrifice 
in  the  wealth  of  your  devotion,  but  if  your 
pride  received  a  wound,  you  would  revenge  it 
— ferociously ! " 
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Judy  looked  up  again.  She  seemed  to  have 
recovered  her  self-control ;  a  feeble  gleam  of 
fun  broke  over  her  face. 

"  Certainly  love  reveals  unsuspected  possi- 
bilities in  one's  character,"  she  said.  "  Maud, 
I  should  so  like  to  know  whether  I  am  quite 
a  saint  or  very  much  of  a  devil !  " 

She  spread  out  her  hands  to  shield  her  face 
from  the  fire,  and  gave  a  low  laugh, 

"  Love  may  be  the  touchstone  to  character ; 
but  why,  when  it  brings  out  so  much  that  is 
fine  in  one's  nature,  does  it  also  stir  up  so  much 
that  is  contemptible  ?  If  at  one  time  it  makes 
one  divinely  unselfish,  and  develops  within  one 
volumes  of  unexpected  poetry,  it  can  also  make 
one  irritable,  unreasonable,  petty,  and  cause 
one  to  go  through  phases  of  humiliating  folly. 
Oh,  its  human  side  is  so  wearing ! "  She 
lowered  her  hand,  and  the  red  firelight  fell 
upon  her  face.  "  How  I  have  hated  Aline ! — 
yes,  it  does  me  good  to  say  it — hated  her,  her 
smiles,  her  peach-like  face,  her  kitten-like  play- 
fulness; hated  her  till  the  sound  of  her  voice 
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could  make  me  hate  myself!  And  as  for  Hugh, 
words  fail  to  express  how  I  have  detested  him 
for  having  made  me  love  him !  And  yet,  I 
care  for  him  so  that  I  could  pray  that  he  might 
die  rather  than " 

She  broke  off  the  sentence  abruptly.  After 
a  pause,  she  continued  with  much  of  her  old 
pitiful  attempt  at  cheerfulness — 

"  After  all,  love  is  a  great  experience  to  have 
had,  Maud !  In  these  few  months  I  have  lived 
more  than  in  all  the  previous  years  of  my 
humdrum  existence,  and  for  such  a  miserable 
little  vegetable  to  have  lived  like  other  folks 
is  something,  even  if  the  experience  has  not 
been  altogether  pleasant.  Only" — she  turned 
to  look  up  into  Maud's  face — "I  have  despised 
myself  so,  sometimes  1  I  felt  so  like  a  child 
who  was  being  punished  unjustly,  and  I  felt 
indignant.  Now,  I  think,  I  feel  like  a  very 
tired  child  who  is  sorry  for  its  naughtiness,  and 
who  cannot  be  happy  till  it  has  done  something 
to  *  make  up  ' !  I  really  '  want  to  be  good  ' !  " 
She   tried   to   laugh,   but   the   attempt    failed. 
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She  rested  her  head  against  Maud's  arm,  and 
was  silent. 

The  moments  passed,  and  neither  women 
spoke.  From  outside,  the  rumble  of  the  traffic 
in  the  foggj  evening  came  with  a  curiously 
muffled  sound.  In  the  room  the  fire  had  burnt 
low.  Only  now  and  then  a  small  flame  spurted 
out  with  a  mimic  roar  from  between  the 
bars. 

At  length  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece 
struck  six. 

Judy  moved  and  raised  her  head.  She 
glanced  to  where  Maud  had  laid  her  letter  near 
the  clock ;  then,  with  an  effort,  she  rose  to  her 
feet  and  walked  towards  the  bell.  She  looked 
back  at  Maud,  then  she  rang. 

The  footman  came. 

"This  letter  is  for  the  country  post,"  she 
said.  "  It  is  too  late  for  the  pillar-box,  so  you 
must  take  it  round  to  the  post-office.  Be  sure 
it  is  in  time." 

The  man  left  the  room.  She  stood  silently 
looking   down   at   the   fire,    then   she   stepped 
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across   the   rug,   and    laid    her    lips   softly   to 
Maud's  forehead. 

"  You  will  do  your  best,"  she  whispered ; 
and,  before  it  was  possible  to  answer,  the  door 
had  closed,  and  Maud  was  alone. 


**  There  is  nothing  to  remember  in  me, 
Nothing  I  ever  said  with  a  grace, 
Nothing  I  did  that  you  care  to  see, 
Nothing  I  was  that  deserves  a  place 
In  your  mind,  now  I  leave  you,  set  you  free." 

E.  Browning. 
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CHAPTER  YIII. 

A  MILD  day  towards  the  end  of  February. 
There  is  a  grey  gloom  in  the  London  station 
which  represents  daylight,  and,  nearer  the 
glass  roof,  a  hazy  sheen  which  suggests  sun- 
light. The  fresh  damp  air  blowing  down  the 
platform  has  in  it  a  mingling  of  winter  chill 
and  the  more  genial  breath  of  spring. 

At  this  time  of  year  business  is  unusually 
slack.  There  is  no  rush  of  people  either  enter- 
ing or  leaving  town.  The  few  passengers 
arrive  and  depart  with  a  surplus  of  porters  to 
attend  to  them,  and  no  agitating  uncertainty 
respecting  the  destination  of  themselves  and 
their  luggage.  There  is  an  absence  of  bustle 
and  excitement ;  things  are  conducted  in  a 
leisurely  phlegmatic  manner. 
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A  long  train  waiting  by  Platform  4  con- 
tains only  a  few  passengers.  Near  the  further 
end  of  the  station,  where  the  breeze  is  blowing 
freshly  from  the  open  line,  a  man  is  standing 
by  the  door  of  his  carriage  in  deep  conversation 
with  a  girl  dressed  in  black.  Close  by,  upon 
a  long  seat,  a  stout  elderly  lady  sits  watching 
the  pair  with  her  hands  folded  and  a  look  of 
patient  boredom  on  her  fat  good-humoured  face. 

Once  the  girl  looked  round  towards  her. 

"  Only  five  minutes  now  ;  it  won't  be  much 
longer,"  she  said  reassuringly. 

"  You  seem  pleased  ! "  growled  the  man  in 
an  undertone. 

For  answer,  the  girl  flashed  a  quick  glance 
at  him  with  a  pair  of  bright  reproachful  eyes. 
Then  she  assumed  a  mock-air  of  discontent. 

"  It  is  draughty  here — I  am  going,"  she  said, 
pouting. 

"  Get  into  the  carriage  till  the  guard  comes, 
Aline !  "  he  pleaded. 

She  shook  her  head  provokingly,  while  the 
colour     deepened    on    her    softly-tinted    face. 
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Against  the  dull  simplicity  of  her  black  dress 
her  skin  looked  of  delicate  creamy  fairness. 

"  Won't  you  come  ?  ''  he  pleaded  again. 

Her  eyes  drooped  with  a  sudden  bewitching 
shyness.  She  put  one  foot  upon  the  step, 
hesitated,  looked  back,  murmured  an  inaudible 
protest,  and  entered  the  carriage. 

He  sprang  in  after  her. 

A  ray  of  watery  sunlight  pierced  the  window 
beyond,  and  fell  palely  about  her.  He  could 
see  her  slender  figure  standing  darkly  against 
the  light,  while  the  sunshine  lay  upon  her 
shining  hair. 

As  he  seated  himself,  he  passed  his  arm 
about  her  and  drew  her  gently  towards  him. 

*^No  one  can  see  except  Aunt  Janet,  and 
she  is  looking  the  other  way,"  he  announced 
illogically. 

She  made  a  faint  pretence  of  resistance,  then 
allowed  her  head  to  rest  upon  his  shoulder. 
They  sat  silently  thus  for  one  perfect  moment. 
Soon  her  arms  stole  about  his  neck. 

"  Oh,  Hugh,"  she  said,  "  it  is  hateful  your 
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going !  How  long  must  you  stay  away  ? 
Three  days  ?  " 

"I  don't  expect  I  can  get  back  under  a 
week,"  lie  answered  reluctantly.  '*  There  will 
be  such  a  lot  to  do  down  there,  you  see." 

"  And  we  were  having  such  a  nice  time 
abroad  when  that  dreadful  letter  came!"  she 
murmured  regretfully.  **  Why  could  not  things 
have  gone  on  as  they  were  a  little  longer  ?  " 

"  Never  mind,  sweet,"  and  he  stooped  to  kiss 
her.  "  It  will  be  all  right  in  the  future  ;  and 
what  a  saint  your  aunt  was  to  come  back  to 
England  when  I  found  I  had  to  come !  " 

A  porter  passed,  and  they  started  asunder. 
Then  both  laughed. 

"There  is  Aunt  Janet  looking  round,"  said 
Aline.  "  I  always  fancy  she  is  a  little  nervous 
what  untold  evil  must  be  in  store  for  us,  because 
we  are  so  dangerously  happy  just  now  !  Any 
way,  she  does  not  think  kissing  quite  nice." 

"  Perhaps  she  is  not  in  a  position  to  judge !  " 
suggested  Hugh. 

A   mischievous    sparkle   crept    into   Aline's 
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eyes.  Then  it  died  away,  as  lier  thoughts 
turned  in  another  direction. 

"  How  strange  it  will  seem  at  Lilcot  without 
Uncle  Edward  !  "  she  remarked  sadly.  "  Write 
and  tell  me  about  everything,  Hugh.  I  wonder 
how  Judy  is  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  poor  Judy !  '* 

"  Hugh " — a  troubled  look  crossed  Aline's 
face — "  what  do  you  think  she  will  do  ?  " 

Hugh  stroked  his  moustache  slowly. 

"  She  won't  go  to  the  Heathcotes',  you 
think  ? "  he  said,  a  vague  hopefulness  in  his 
voice. 

"  Charlie  would  never  want  her  as  a  per- 
manency." 

"  I  suppose  not." 

"  You  see " — a  shadow  rested  on  Aline's 
bright  face — "  Judy  is  peculiar.  I  don't  mean 
only  her  appearance ;  but  she  is  not  a  bit 
like  other  people." 

"  It  is  always  a  mistake  not  to  try  to  be  like 
the  rest  of  the  world,"  said  Hugh,  unconsciously 
satirical.      "  But,"    with   the   air  of  one    who 
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has  made  a  discovery,  "  though  Judy  is  very 
unaccountable,  she  has  her  good  points.  She 
was  awfully  nice  that  time  when  I  was  alone 
there — spoke  so  nicely  about  you." 

"  That  was  good-natured  of  her,"  Aline 
laughed,  *'  for  I  am  certain  she  does  not  really 
like  me."  She  paused.  "  It  sounds,  perhaps, 
a  funny  thing  to  say,  but  whenever  I  see  Judy 
the  same  thought  pops  into  my  head — I  can't 
imagine  her  in  Heaven  !  " 

"  Oh— ah  !  "  said  Hugh. 

"  I  don't  mean  anything  unkind,"  Aline 
hastened  to  add.  *'  I  am  awfully  sorry  for 
Judy.  But — don't  you  know  what  I  mean  ? — 
some  people  get  so  beautifully  refined  by  suffer- 
ing, and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Judy,  on  the 
contrary,  is  so  queer,  you  never  know  where 
you  have  her,  and  she  always  looks  so  like  some 
cheerful  little  demon  !  " 

A  bell  rang.  Another  hurried  kiss  on  the 
soft  pink  cheek,  another  look  into  the  dark- 
fringed  eyes,  and  Hugh  was  steaming  away 
in  solitude.     He  opened  his  paper  and  scanned 
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the  contents,  interrupted  by  a  vision  of  the 
face  to  which  he  had  said  farewell.  Then  he 
ate  his  luncheon  and  dozed,  woke  up  and 
looked  at  the  papers,  thought  of  the  face  more 
sleepily,  and  dozed  again.  Thus  the  time 
passed,  till  at  length  he  awoke  with  a  start, 
and  put  his  head  out  of  the  window  to  find  the 
train  was  slackening  speed,  and  he  was  arriving 
at  his  destination. 

In  another  moment  he  was  on  the  platform 
of  the  familiar  little  station,  making  his  way 
to  the  road  beyond,  where  Higgins  and  the 
dog-cart  were  in  attendance.  A  thin  and 
youthful  porter  deposited  his  bag  in  the  back 
of  the  cart,  and  Hugh,  wrapping  his  rug  about 
his  knees,  took  possession  of  the  reins,  and 
touched  up  the  mare  into  a  brisk  trot. 

The  country  was  looking  damp  and  colour- 
less. Long  stretches  of  dull  grass  and  moist 
ploughed  earth  lay  mapped  out  in  monotonous 
shades  of  heavy  green  and  brown.  The  atmo- 
sphere was  a  uniform  grey,  paling  in  the 
hollows  into  thin  wreaths  of  mist. 
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Insensibly  Hugh  was  reminded  of  the  chill 
summer's  day  on  which  he  had  arrived  at 
Lilcot  six  months  before.  Yet  then  there  had 
been  spaces  of  yellow  corn  in  the  landscape, 
and  gleams  of  sunshine  struggling  through 
the  silver  spray  of  rain;  now  there  was  a 
universal  dulness  which  craved  relief,  and  was 
singularly  depressing  to  the  spirits. 

How  much  had  passed  in  that  little  space 
of  six  months  I  He  reviewed  events  rapidly. 
His  arrival  from  India — he  would  never  see 
India  again  ;  his  drive  along  this  very  road, 
haunted  by  boyhood's  memories;  the  shock  of 
his  first  meeting  with  Judy ;  Aline's  arrival ; 
his  engagement  and  its  untimely  ending ;  then 
the  days  when  life  at  Lilcot  had  seemed  intoler- 
able, and  he  had  fallen  back  on  Judy's  society ; 
next  his  accident  in  London ;  the  dreary  weeks 
of  convalescence  in  the  hotel,  and  the  happier 
days  at  Maud  Heathcote's,  when  Aline,  in  her 
pity  and  unfailing  love,  had  come  to  him  ;  then 
the  days  spent  abroad  with  her  and  her  aunt — 
the  drives,  the  rides,  the  lazy  delightful  evenings 
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— till  the  letter  came  which  announced  the 
sudden  death  of  his  uncle,  and  necessitated 
his  immediate  return  to  England.  What  next 
awaited  him  in  the  strange  chapter  of  acci- 
dents ?  That  he  should  take  possession  of  his 
new  property,  and  then,  after  a  while,  a 
wedding ?     He  found  himself  smiling. 

But  the  immediate  present  was  not  cheerful 
— to  enter  Lilcot,  knowing  that  never  again 
should  he  see  the  face  of  the  dear  old  man  who 
had  been  wont  to  welcome  him  with  unfailing 
affection ;  to  encounter  Judy  in  the  first  despair 
of  her  grief.  He  felt  a  nervous  dread  of  that 
meeting  with  Judy.  Her  whole  being  had 
been  centred  in  her  love  for  her  father ;  what 
a  terrible  blank  life  would  be  to  her  now !  Not 
even  the  remembrance  of  Aline's  bright  face 
could  suffice  to  buoy  Hugh  up  against  the 
thought  of  the  approaching  interview. 

As  he  passed  through  the  village,  he  was 
greeted  by  subdued  smirks  and  nods  I'rom  the 
rustics,  by  which  they  endeavoured  to  combine 
a  sufficiency  of  welcome  with   an  appropriate 
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air  of  condolence.  He  reached  the  lodge  gates, 
and  passed  on  under  the  avenue  of  beeches — 
now  a  row  of  gaunt  giants  looking  black  in 
the  gathering  twilight.  Here,  again,  he  was 
reminded  of  his  former  arrival.  Then  he  had 
driven  under  these  trees,  noting  all  the  needful 
improvements  in  the  neglected  grounds ;  now 
— oppressive  thought ! — all  was  his  own  to  do 
with  what  he  willed. 

How  noisily  the  wheels  grated  over  the 
heavy  gravel!  The  sound  seemed  magnified 
fourfold  in  the  surrounding  stillness.  The 
shade  cast  by  the  tracery  of  leafless  boughs 
overhead  increased  the  dreariness  of  the  waning 
day.  On  the  lowest  branches  he  could  see 
gathering  big  drops  of  moisture  from  the  damp- 
ness of  the  air.  The  laurel  bushes  beside  the 
drive  were  hung  with  a  filmy  network  of 
drenched  gossamers. 

Soon  the  house  came  in  sight,  and  the 
familiar  green  space  of  park  beyond,  cut  with 
its  line  of  cold  grey  waters.  Hugh,  chilled 
by  ^  his  drive,  sprang  from  the  cart,  and  pro- 
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ceeded  to  open  the  ball  door  with  a  suggestion 
of  stealth  in  his  movements.  Treading  softly, 
he  entered  and  looked  about  him.  The  fire  in 
the  great  hearth  was  low,  and  the  white  stone 
floors  and  pillars  gleamed  coldly  through  the 
prevailing  twilight.  The  hush  and  darkness 
struck  him  with  an  added  sense  of  dreariness. 
The  place  seemed  to  bear  an  unusual  air  of 
chill  and  desolation.  Or  was  this  caused  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  dead  had  lately  crossed 
its  threshold  ? 

He  stood  very  still.  His  thoughts  had  sped 
again  to  his  arrival  on  the  wet  August  evening. 
He  could  almost  fancy  that  he  heard  the  drip 
of  the  rain  outside;  that  a  pale  streak  of 
sunlight  cut  the  darkness ;  that  he  could  dis- 
tinguish the  mouse-like  tread  of  the  little  figure 
which  would  shortly  step  into  view.  Then, 
as  if  in  illustration  of  his  thoughts,  the  door 
across  the  hall  opened  swiftly,  a  gleam  of 
yellow  light  came  through  the  gloom — where 
had  sunshine  come  from  on  this  grey  evening  ? 
— and  a  figure  was  advancing  to  greet  him.     It 
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was  Judy ;  she  carried  a  candle,  and  the  light 
fell  dimlj  upon  her  face. 

Now  she  was  standing  before  him,  holding 
out  her  hand. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  she  said. 

Hugh  looked  at  her  in  stupid  surprise.  The 
quiet  matter-of-fact  tone  of  her  greeting  startled 
him.  He  asked  himself  now  what  else  he  had 
expected?  Yet  the  first  discovery  of  her  de- 
formity had  scarcely  given  him  a  greater  shock 
than  her  present  cold  self-possession. 

Then  he  held  out  his  hand  and  pressed  hers 
warmly. 

"  I  wish  I  could  have  come  sooner,"  he  said. 
"  We  were  moving  about,  and  so  missed  the 
letter.  It  had  to  follow  me  from  Naples  to 
Eome.     That  is  why  I  could  not  get  here " 

He  was  about  to  say  "in  time  for  the 
funeral,"  but  paused. 

"  Yes,"  said  Judy,  gravely.  "  Of  course  I 
understood  why  you  were  not  here." 

She  had  withdrawn  her  hand,  and  had 
moved  a  few  paces  away.     The  candle  which 
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she  held  cast  a  wavering  light  over  her  small 
figure  in  its  deep  crape.  He  remembered  she 
had  worn  black  on  that  evening  in  August. 
Behind  her  rose  the  high  marble  fireplace ;  the 
crossed  weapons  on  the  wall  above  glittering 
with  each  movement  of  the  unsteady  flame. 

Hugh  meditated  what  to  say  next.  He 
wanted  to  think  of  something  which  would 
be  kind. 

"  Did  you  have  a  pleasant  time  abroad  ? " 
she  continued,  as  he  did  not  speak. 

His  face  relaxed  into  a  smile.  This  was 
safer  ground. 

"  Oh,  first-rate,"  he  began  enthusiastically, 
then  pulled  himself  up  with  sudden  dismay. 
How  could  he  talk  of  those  happy  days  to  this 
poor  little  creature,  who  must  have  been  just 
passing  through  a  time  of  terrible  sorrow  and 
loneliness  ? 

Judy  lowered  the  candle  and  looked  out  at 
the  grey  evening.     "  Is  Aline  well  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Very  well.  Sent  you  her  love  and  lots 
of  messages." 
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"  I  suppose  she  was  very  happy  abroad  ?  " 

Hugh's  voice  softened. 

"  I  hope  so,  I'm  sure,"  he  said ;  "  at  least  she 
told  me  so.  We  were  awfully  happy  together  !  " 
He  coloured  and  looked  like  an  awkward  school- 
boy. 

Judy  stepped  oflf  the  rug  and  came  nearer  to 
him. 

"  I  have  ordered  your  dinner  in  the  break- 
fast-room," she  said,  with  the  same  grave 
precise  little  manner.  **  I  thought  it  would 
be  more  cosy  than  the  big  dining-room  when 
you  are  alone.  And  if  you  won't  mind,  I 
think  I  will  not  come  down  to-night.  I  have 
not  slept  well  lately.  It  seems  inhospitable —  " 
she  added  apologetically. 

"  Oh,  please  don't  think  of  putting  yourself 
out  on  my  account,"  said  Hugh,  hurriedly. 
He  had  a  sensation  of  having  been  snubbed. 
He  had  been  wondering  how  best  to  efface 
himself  graciously,  to  make  Judy  feel  in  no 
way  an  interloper  in  his  house,  and  here  was 
she,  as  a  matter  of  course,  still   treating  him 
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with  the  air  of  a  chatelaine  receiving  a  guest 
on  sufferance ! 

"  Then  I  will  say  good-bye,"  she  said,  again 
holding  out  her  hand. 

He  took  it,  looking  absently  into  her  up- 
turned face. 

"  Good  night,"  he  said.  She  was  going, 
and  he  had  not  uttered  one  word  of  affection 
or  sympathy.  .  .  . 

She  turned  away.  "  Good  night,"  she 
repeated,  and  moved  slowly  from  the  hall. 
He  made  one  step  after  her ;  then  hesitated. 
Would  it  not  have  been  kinder  to  kiss  her  ? 
Yet  she  had  not  seemed  to  invite  sympathy, 
her  manner  had  been  so  cold  and  self-contained. 

Now  he  could  hear  her  leisurely  mounting 
the  staircase  beyond.  The  candle  which  she 
carried  shed  a  feeble  glimmer  into  the  hall. 
Each  moment  this  grew  fainter.  Then  all 
was  dark. 

Hugh  gave  a  sigh  of  relief.  The  dreaded 
interview  was  over,  and  had  gone  off  so  much 
better  than  he  had  expected. 


"  As  thou  intendest  to  live  when  thou  art  gone  out  ,  .  , 
so  it  is  in  thy  power  to  live  here.  But  if  men  do  not 
permit  this,  then  get  away  out  of  life,  yet  so  as  if  thou 
wert  suffering  no  harm.  The  house  is  smoky,  and  I  quit 
it.  Why  dost  thou  think  that  this  is  any  trouble  ? " — 
M.  AuRELius  Antoninus. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Judy  regained  her  room.  A  lamp  was  burning 
on  the  writing-table.  She  blew  out  the  candle 
which  she  carried,  and,  seating  herself  near  the 
fire,  drew  the  table  towards  her. 

On  the  carved  blotting-book  stood  a  little 
sealed  cardboard  box.  This  she  proceeded  to 
place  in  an  envelope  and  address  to  Mrs. 
Heathcote ;  then,  opening  the  blotting-book, 
she  took  an  unfinished  letter  from  between  its 
leaves,  and  began  to  read  it  thoughtfully. 

"  A  last  piece  of  folly ! "  the  letter  ran. 
**  Maud,  how  you  ought  to  laugh  when  you 
read  this  !  I  appreciate  the  humour  so  keenly 
myself.  You  will  recognize  the  ring.  I  could 
not  wear  it  because  they  might  find  it — after- 
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wards.  So  I  send  it  to  you!  Aline,  I  may 
mention,  has  one  with  diamonds  and  sapphires 
now,  so  I  may  reasonably  reclaim  what  was 
once  my  property.  I  should  have  liked  you 
to  put  it  on  my  finger  at  the  last,  but,  as  you 
are  not  likely  to  be  here  within  the  next  few 
days,  I  want  you  to  keep  it  till  you  come,  and 
then  bury  it  in  the  earth  above  my  grave. 
'Morbid  nonsense'?  I  quite  agree  with 
you! 

''And  now,  as  to  the  rest,  I  wonder  if  you 
understand  what  my  father's  distribution  of  the 
property  actually  means?  As  I  told  you,  by 
his  Will  every  penny  which  was  at  his  disposal 
has  been  left  to  me  absolutely.  What  was  in 
the  entail  only  is  Hugh's — the  house,  farms, 
and  land;  and,  in  order  to  pay  my  yearly 
income,  this  estate  will  be  impoverished  to  an 
extent  of  which  poor  dad  can  have  had  no 
conception  when  he  left  me  the  unreasonable 
sum  named.  Hugh,  therefore,  is  practically 
a  beggar,  far  poorer  than  he  has  been  hitherto. 
It  is  impossible  he  can  live  at  Lilcot,  equally 
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impossible  he  can  afford  to  place  it  in  the 
state  of  repair  which  might  enable  him  to 
let  it.  He  would  be  too  proud  to  accept  any- 
thing in  the  form  of  assistance  from  me.  There 
remains  to  him  only  one  course.  He  must 
give  up  all  thoughts  of  marriage,  remain  in  the 
army,  and  live  as  economically  as  he  can  on  his 
captain's  pay. 

*'  There  is,  however,  another  clause  in  the 
Will  which  further  affects  him ;  and  this  is, 
that  of  all  the  needlessly  large  fortune  which 
is  left  me  for  my  lifetime,  in  the  event  of  my 
dying  single,  every  penny  reverts  to  the  heirs 
male  of  the  Lilcot  estate. 

"  Thus  I  am  placed  in  the  pleasant  position 
of  knowing  that  my  life  is  the  one  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  Hugh's  happiness. 

"  Now  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  done.  I 
have  arranged  that  the  lawyer  who  has  the 
management  of  our  affairs  should  not  come  over 
till  to-morrow.  Hugh  will  thus  be  spared  any 
shock  of  unpleasant  news  to-night.  By  the 
time  he  learns  the  terms  of  the  Will  to-morrow, 
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it  will  no  longer  have  any  unpleasant  significance 
for  him." 

Thus  far  only  had  the  letter  progressed. 
Judy  laid  it  down  upon  the  blotting-paper,  and 
sat  for  a  few  moments  with  her  head  resting 
on  her  hand.  Then  she  took  up  her  pen  and 
wrote  rapidly. 

"  It  was  the  thought  of  Aline  Davies  which 
first  put  it  into  my  head. 

"  How  shall  I  justify  myself  in  your  eyes, 
and  how  explain  half  I  long  to  say  ?  What 
would  you  tell  me  if  you  were  here?  That 
this  is  a  sin  ?  That  I  am  mad  ?  That  the 
mere  thought  is  extravagantly  quixotic — the 
sacrifice  out  of  all  proportion  with  the  end  to 
be  gained?  Oh,  I  have  tried  to  see  this  and 
failed !  I  can  see  only  that  my  existence 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  happiness  of  two  lives, 
and  one  of  those  the  man  I  love.  What  do 
I  sacrifice  to  avoid  this  ?  Some  years  of  dreary 
invalid  existence!  You  will  say  that  it  is  a 
matter  in  which  I  have  no  right  to  be  ruled 
by  my  own  wishes,  that  I  am  flying  in  the  face 
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of  a  broad  moral  principle.  Oh,  I  have  often 
wondered  whether  Nature's  sole  justification 
for  having  thrust  some  of  us  unwillingly  into 
existence  is  not  that  she  had  placed  ready 
within  our  grasp  the  means  of  escape.  But, 
apart  from  this,  is  not  mine  an  extreme  case  ? 
Must  we  always  be  guided  by  rules  which  apply 
to  the  majority?  Must  we  never  act  on  the 
dictates  of  our  own  judgment  and  common 
sense  ?  " 

She  paused,  and  passed  her  hand  over  her 
eyes.  Then  she  drew  her  pen  sharply  through 
the  whole  of  the  paragraph  she  had  last 
written. 

"  Probably  I  am  writing  trash !  "  she  went 
on.  "  My  head  is  so  tired  and  confused.  And, 
after  all,  let  one  fact  plead  with  you — that  not 
even  God-like  judgment  condemns  one  who 
lays  down  his  life  for  his  friend. 

"Oh,  Maud  !  I  have  tried,  but  I  cannot  see 
it  is  a  sin.  My  heart  is  free  from  all  sense  of 
wrong.  Until  I  saw  there  was  a  way  out  of 
this   trouble    which    I    might    follow,    I    was 
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wretched  ;  since  tlien  I  have  felt  entirely  con- 
tent. I  only  waited  to  see  him  just  once  again. 
"  Maud,  how  shall  I  thank  you  for  all  you 
have  been  to  me  ?  I  cannot  write  more  to- 
night, but  you  know  all  I  would  say.  Burn 
this.  Tell  Dick  how  glad  I  am  that  his  book 
is  a  success.  He  will  make  a  name  with  it,  I 
hear.     Good -bye. 

"  J." 

She  folded  up  the  letter  slowly,  put  it  in  the 
envelope  and  sealed  it.  Next  she  rang  the 
bell.  In  answer  to  it  Annette  shortly  appeared, 
bearing  a  small  tray  with  some  tea  and  cake. 

"  This  is  all  mademoiselle  ordered,"  she  re- 
marked reproachfully. 

"•  Yes,"  said  Judy,  "  one  cannot  eat  with  a 
headache.  You  need  not  come  back  again 
to-night,  Annette ;  I  am  going  to  rest." 

She  waited  till  the  maid  had  left  the  room, 
then  warmed  herself  by  the  fire  and  drank  the 
tea ;  the  cake  she  left  untouched.  After  a 
while  she  rose  up,  and  going  to  a  bookshelf 
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upon  the  wall,  took  from  thence  a  volume  of 
Swinburne  ;  then,  lying  down  upon  the  large 
white  bed,  she  rested  the  heavy  book  amongst 
the  pillows,  and  began  turning  over  the  pages. 

Soon  she  found  what  she  was  seeking.  The 
verse  was  marked  by  a  faint  pencil-line. 

"  We  have  dmnken  of  Lethe  at  last,  we  have  eaten  of 
lotus ; 
What  hurts  it  us  here  that  sorrows  arise  and  die  ? 
We  have  said  to  the  dream  that  caressed  and  the  terror 
that  smote  us, 

Good-night  and  good-bye." 

The  firelight  flickered  on  the  walls  of  the 
room,  and  the  garlands  of  pink  roses  in  the 
paper  hovered  to  and  fro.  She  watched  them 
with  wide-open  eyes. 

*  The  dream  that  caressed  and  the  terror  that 
smote  us '  .  .  .  was  it  hard  to  say  '  Good-night 
and  good-bye '  ? 

The  long  hour  passed,  and  at  last  the  small 
clock  upon  the  table  near  her  pointed  at  nine. 
A  gong  sounded  in  the  distance  for  the  servants' 
supper. 
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Judy  rose,  and  proceeded  to  put  on  some 
thick  walking-shoes.  Taking  a  fur-lined  cloak 
from  the  wardrobe,  she  drew  it  over  her 
shoulders,  and  wrapped  a  black  shawl  about 
her  head.  Then  she  fetched  the  letter  and 
packet  from  her  writing-table,  and,  opening  the 
door  of  her  room  quietly,  stepped  out  into  the 
passage. 

Here  she  paused,  listening  intently. 

Her  eye  fell  upon  the  picture  of  Margaret 
Lilcot,  which  hung  on  the  wall  opposite  her 
room.  The  features  of  the  portrait  bore  the 
cynical  smile  which  a  certain  effect  of  light 
never  failed  to  produce  upon  them.  Judy's  face 
darkened  with  a  sudden  look  of  irritation. 
She  hurriedly  locked  the  door  of  her  bedroom, 
and,  transferring  the  key  to  her  pocket,  crept 
on  down  the  passage.  At  the  top  of  the  stairs 
she  again  stood  still  to  listen.  All  was  silent 
in  the  hall  below.  She  descended  the  stairs 
cautiously,  peeping  as  she  went  between  the 
balustrades.  When  she  reached  the  last  flight, 
she   looked   to   the   right   and   left   along   the 
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passage  which  went  from  the  breakfast- room 
to  the  library.  Then  she  ran  quickly  down 
the  last  few  steps,  across  the  empty  hall,  un- 
barred and  opened  the  closed  door,  and  hurried 
out  into  the  night. 

Now,  wrapping  the  black  shawl  closely  about 
her  head,  she  walked  slowly  on  round  the 
house.  The  night  was  mild,  and  she  had  made 
this  the  excuse  for  giving  orders  that  the 
heavy  library  curtains  should  not  be  drawn,  as, 
with  a  roaring  fire,  the  room  was  apt  to  grow 
close.  Would  the  servants  have  remembered? 
Perhaps  Hugh  himself  would  have  contradicted 
her  orders  ?  She  turned  the  corner.  No  ;  the 
light  from  the  three  tall  windows  streamed 
out  brightly  into  the  darkness,  as  it  could  not 
do  if  the  thick  curtains  were  before  them.  She 
would  have  her  wish. 

There  was  the  space  of  half-an-inch  where 
the  blind  did  not  meet  the  window-sash.  Judy 
approached  and  looked  through  the  glass. 

The  library  within  presented  a  cosy  scene. 
There  was  the  usual  wide  bright  fire,  the  four 
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high  shaded  lamps,  which,  dispersed  about  on 
various  tables,  cast  a  warm  light  on  the  red 
chintzes  and  old-fashioned  velvet  chairs.  Before 
the  fire  sat  Hugh  in  his  smoking-coat,  his 
attention  divided  between  the  Times  and  his 
pipe.  Formerly  he  had  not  been  able  to  smoke 
in  the  library.  On  his  face  was  an  expression 
of  sleepy  content.  At  intervals  he  laid  down 
the  paper  and  devoted  himself  to  his  pipe 
only.  Had  his  thoughts  wandered  again  to  the 
soft  face  with  the  dark-fringed  lashes  ?  Or 
were  they  dwelling  complacently  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  new  possessions  ? 

For  ever  the  reality  of  life  must  lie,  not  as 
our  fellows  see  it,  but  in  the  hidden  life  of  the 
nerves  and  senses,  when  the  bliss  or  agony  of 
a  whole  existence  may  be  concentrated  into  the 
moment  in  which  we  are  outwardly  smiling — 
impassive.  Judy  did  not  shed  a  tear  or  give 
way  to  any  sign  of  emotion.  Only  she  folded 
one  hand  tightly  upon  the  other,  and  looked 
and  looked  and  looked. 

At  last  she  pressed  her  lips  to  the  small  space 
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of  glass  which  framed  her  vision  of  Hugh's 
face.  Here,  on  this  very  terrace,  he  once  had 
kissed  her  in  greeting,  and  here  she  would  give 
him  her  last  farewell.  Then  she  turned  quickly 
away. 

Her  letter  must  be  posted,  or  it  might  be 
opened  —  afterwards.  She  walked  resolutely 
from  the  house  without  looking  back.  Not 
once  did  she  allow  her  determination  to  fail. 
Soon  she  was  out  of  the  grounds  and  in  the 
park,  treading  blindly  along  the  soft  spongy 
road.  It  was  some  distance  to  the  lodge  gates, 
and  before  she  reached  them  she  was  weary. 
The  post-office  was  across  the  road.  She  raised 
the  shawl  partly  over  her  face  for  fear  of  any 
of  the  villagers  happening  to  pass,  and  hurried 
to  the  cottage  opposite.  It  was  the  work  of  a 
moment  to  drop  the  letter  and  packet  into  the 
opening  in  the  wall,  and  both  were  safe.  She 
returned  quickly,  closed  the  gate  behind  her, 
and  began  rapidly  to  retrace  her  steps.  Having 
followed  the  road  for  a  short  distance,  she  struck 
out  across  the  grass,  and  a  few  moments'  steady 
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walking  brought  her  to  the  grey  sheet  of 
waters,  lying  wide  and  still  in  the  night. 

Was  it  a  cruel  chance  which  had  guided  her 
footsteps  in  the  darkness  to  the  promontory 
where  the  picnic  tea  had  taken  place  in  that 
long-faded  August  sunshine  ?  She  could  just 
see  the  little  connecting  strip  of  land  reaching 
out  from  the  bank  where  she  stood.  The 
silence  was  intense,  the  blackness  oppressive. 
Then,  there  had  been  a  flood  of  yellow  sun- 
shine which  had  fallen  lightly  through  the 
quivering  leaves,  and  made  the  water  a  sheet 
of  dazzling  silver  which  could  dance  and  flash ; 
later,  the  fiery  flush  had  come  in  the  sky, 
and  all  had  turned  golden  and  orange.  She 
could  hear  the  waters  lapping  the  bank  softly, 
now  as  then ;  but  there  was  a  chill  in  the 
sound,  and  a  breeze  rattled  the  bare  branches 
overhead  drearily.  Judy  turned  abruptly  away. 
What  need  to  unnerve  herself  with  an  idle 
remembrance  ?  When  a  course  of  action  is 
chosen,  why  sigh  and  regret  ? 

She  stumbled  along  by  the  side  of  the  water, 
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her  shoes  and  the  edge  of  her  dress  growing 
rapidly  wet  from  the  damp  grass.  Once  her 
foot  slipped,  and  she  caught  the  low  bough 
of  a  tree  in  sudden  terror  as  she  felt  herself 
sliding  down  the  muddy  bank  to  the  water. 
Then  she  smiled  at  the  absurdity  of  that  im- 
pulse of  self-preservation. 

She  reached  the  boat-house,  and,  creeping 
down  the  moist  steps,  groped  her  way  into  the 
boat.  Having  unmoored  it,  she  pushed  it 
slowly  out  into  the  lake.  Then,  plying  the  one 
oar  she  had  brought  with  her,  she  paddled 
slowly  over  the  water.  At  length  she  turned 
the  boat  round,  and,  after  a  momentary  hesi- 
tation, let  the  oar  fall  from  her  hands.  It 
dropped  into  the  water  with  a  light  splash,  and 
lay  knocking  against  the  side  of  the  boat  till 
the  ripples  bore  it  away.  Judy  dipped  one 
hand  into  the  cold  water,  and  felt  about  to  dis- 
cover if  it  were  gone  ;  then  she  sat  down  in 
the  boat  and  drew  her  cloak  closely  about  her. 

Already  the  boat  was  drifting — drifting 
slowly    but    surely.      Later    on    it   would   go 
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faster.  At  the  last  it  would  move  decisively. 
Near  the  weir  there  was  a  swifter  current. 
Below  the  weir  the  water  was  deep. 

How  long  would  it  take  her  to  reach  the 
end  of  her  short  journey  ?  An  hour  ?  Then 
an  hour  represented  all  that  remained  to  her 
of  life.  And  after  that  little  hour  —  what 
then  ?  The  peaceful  nothingness  of  annihila- 
tion, or  the  beginning  of  some  new  fairer 
existence,  free  from  the  adverse  conditions  she 
had  known  here  ?  What  of  the  physical  pain 
which  death  must  hold  in  reserve  ?  Ah !  the 
fear  of  life  can  prove  stronger  than  the  fear 
of  death.  Life,  with  its  feverish  torture,  was 
already  passing,  and  the  pain  which  still 
awaited  her  was  so  brief.  .  .  .  Was  there 
not,  after  all,  something  reasonable,  when  one 
found  that  the  conditions  of  one's  life  were 
fashioning  themselves  hopelessly  away,  to  face 
about  boldly,  and  demand  from  Fate  a  fresh 
fair  start  ? 

She  listened  to  the  soft  plash  of  the  water 
against  the  boat.     How  still  the  night   was ! 
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How  strange  to  be  waiting  thus  in  the  black- 
ness and  solitude  for  death !  Here  and  there 
she  could  distinguish  the  dark  forms  of  the 
cows  grouped  upon  the  grass.  Sometimes  she 
could  hear  them  breathing  heavily  as  they 
thrust  their  noses  through  the  long,  wet  grass. 
At  times  the  boat  floated  sideways,  or  remained 
stationary,  moving  lightly  up  and  down  with 
the  stir  of  the  ripples  ;  then  it  drifted  on  again. 
There  came  a  space  between  the  trees  when 
she  thought  she  could  distinguish  the  outh'ne 
of  the  house  in  the  distance.  She  strained  her 
eyes  with  awakened  interest.  It  was  a  dark 
mass  of  straight  and  even  outline  in  the  more 
rounded  line  of  trees  amidst  which  it  stood. 
It  looked  black  and  gloomy,  with  one  solitary 
ray  of  brightness  streaming  from  its  midst. 
That  must  be  the  gleam  from  the  library 
windows.  Trees  again  intercepted  her  view. 
After  a  while  she  looked  once  more.  The 
light  had  grown  small,  like  one  sharp  bright 
eye,  and  seemed  higher  up  in  the  dark  mass. 
Hugh  must  be  going  to  bed  now.     That  small 
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illumination  came  from  his  room  in  the  north 
wing. 

For  the  first  time  the  tears  crept  into  her 
eyes.  The  man  she  loved  was  going  peaceably 
to  rest  without  sparing  one  kindly  thought  for 
the  girl  who,  for  his  sake,  was  waiting  for  death 
alone  on  the  cold  water.  And  she  must  even 
be  glad  that  he  would  never  know  this  thing 
which  she  had  done  for  him  ;  that  her  secret 
was  safely  locked  in  the  keeping  of  a  woman 
who  would  view  its  disclosure  to  him  as  an 
impossible  breach  of  honour.  It  would  be  said 
that  the  shock  of  her  father's  death  had  dis- 
turbed her  brain — probably,  it  would  be  added, 
she  had  always  been  peculiar.  Hugh  would 
acquiesce  in  this  verdict  with  a  passing  feeling 
of  pity,  and — yes !  a  permanent  sense  of  relief. 

She  gazed  at  the  light  with  an  infinitude  of 
longing.  Oh,  if  even  now  she  could  but  see 
him,  could  even  hear  his  voice  once  through  the 
darkness,  before  she  passed  behind  that  impene- 
trable veil  of  death  where  she  might  neither  see 
nor  hear  for  eternal  silence  and  night !     If  he 
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had  known  all  that  was  in  her  heart  that  day, 
would  he  have  kissed  her,  or  would  he  have 
turned  from  her  in  horror  ?  This  sacrifice 
which  she  was  making  for  a  girl  who  would 
thereby  gain  all  which  it  was  torment  to  re- 
nounce, for  a  man  who,  did  he  know  its  motive 
would  view  it  as  an  incredible  folly — this  sacri- 
fice the  rest  of  the  world  would  adjudge  as  sin, 

Judy's  tight  lips  parted  with  a  sharp  cry. 
The  anguish  of  death  was  upon  her,  and  a 
mortal  dread  and  weakness  overcame  her. 

She  looked  around  piteously,  as  if  battling 
with  the  doubts  and  fears  which  assailed  her. 

But  the  night  was  silent  as  before ;  the 
darkness  lay  like  a  ghostly  pall  over  the  quiet 
land.  No  aid  was  within  summons ;  no  com- 
passionate human  heart  was  near  to  heed  her 
call,  and  stretch  out  a  pitiful  hand  to  save  her 
from  her  irrational  self-sought  doom.  Only 
the  waters  gleaming  coldly ;  and,  drawing 
close,  in  the  swirl  of  that  chill  torrent  lay 
relentless  death. 

And  yet,   even  now,  there  was  still  within 
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her  grasp  a  possible  means  of  escape.  Across 
the  lake  from  bank  to  bank,  she  knew,  reached 
a  strong  immovable  chain,  placed  there  as  a 
safeguard  against  this  very  fate  to  which  she 
was  hastening.  She  had  but  to  rise,  to  seize 
the  chain  as  she  drifted  beneath  it,  to  hold 
herself  firmly  against  the — as  yet — not  too 
powerful  current,  and  wait  thus  till  some 
fellow-creature  who  would  rescue  her  came 
within  earshot.  It  could  not  be  long  before 
some  of  the  servants  or  the  villagers  must 
pass  by  on  their  way  to  the  house;  then  she 
had  but  to  call,  and  in  the  stillness  they  could 
not  fail  to  hear.  Or,  furthermore,  might  not 
even  her  own  unaided  strength  suffice  to  pull 
the  boat  by  means  of  the  chain  sideways  across 
the  current,  and  so  enable  her  to  reach  the 
bank  without  waiting  for  chance  assistance  ? 

Yet  Judy  only  folded  her  arms  and  sat  very 
still.  Soon  she  could  feel  the  boat  rock  as 
it  entered  the  rougher  water.  The  chain  was 
passed.  Slowly  a  smile  stole  over  her  white 
little  face.     She  struggled  to  her  feet  and  stood 
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proudly  upright,  as  though  to  confront  a 
host  of  invisible  accusers.  Her  voice  broke 
triumphantly  upon  the  silence. 

"  Oh,  but  I  love  him !  "  she  cried. 

Poor  brave  little  heart!  Have  you  not 
breathed  your  acquittal  ?  For  what  blindness, 
what  sin,  what  grand  folly  of  devotion,  what 
absurd  sublimity  of  sacrifice,  may  not  Love 
plead  in  the  ears  of  God  and  Man  ? 

And  the  smile  was  upon  her  face  as  a  swifter 
current  bore  her  forwards.  For  one  moment 
the  boat  quivered  and  turned  like  a  live  thing 
which  would  stem  the  rush  of  waters ;  then  it 
had  sped  from  sight,  and  across  the  quiet 
surface  of  the  lake  passed  one  silent  ever- 
widening  ripple. 

THE    END. 
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Opinion  of  the  Press  on  the  First  Edition. 
"  An  original  and  charming  tale  of  the  fairies  of  the  sea,  told  with  much  grace,  and 
riveting  our  interest  throughout.    The  Author,  in  her  preface,  makes  modest  apologies  for 
appearing  in  print ;  but  no  apology,  indeed,  is  needed,  and  we  shall  hope  to  see  more  of 
her  work." — Athencetim,  November  29th,  1890. 

Ready  October  30th. 


THE     ART     OF      PLUCK. 

By  SCRIBLERUS   REDIVIVUS 
(Edward  Caswall). 

NEW     EDITION. 


Royal  i6mo.       Cloth  extra,  price  2s.  6d. 

Ready  October  9th. 


SOMERSETSHIRE: 

HIGHWAYS.      BYWAYS,      AND      WATERWAYS, 

With  about  120  Illustrations,  and  about  256  pages  letterpress. 

By  CHARLES  R.  B.  BARRETT, 

Author  of  ESSEX  :  Highways,  Byways,  and  Waterways. 


The  above  work  will  be  issued  in  two  forms— 

(a)  The  ordinary  edition  in  crown  4to,  boimd  in  cloth  extra,  with  four  copper-plate 

etchings,  on  Van  Gelder  paper.  Price  i6s.  post  free  to  subscribers  (to  be 
raised  to  21s.  on  publication). 

(b)  A  large  paper  edition,  limited  to  150  copies  (if  less  than  150  are  subscribed,  only 

the  number  subscribed  will  be  printed),  numbered  and  signed  by  the  author. 
This  edition  will  be  in  demy  4to,  printed  on  the  finest  plate  paper,  and  will 
contain  six  copper-plate  etchings.  The  work  will  be  sent  in  sheets,  together 
with  a  portfolio  containing  a  complete  set  of  India  proofs  of  the  whole  of  the 
Illustrations.    Price  £2  2s.  each,  post  free. 

ALSO, 

ONE  UNIQUE  COPY  comprising,  in  addition  to  No.  i  of  the  fine  paper  edition,  an 
extra  portfolio  containing  the  whole  of  the  original  drawings,  mounted.  Both  the 
copy  and  the  two  portfolios  will  be  elaborately  bound  by  Zaehnsdorf.  Price  Fifty 
Guineas. 

Ready  before  Christmas  probably. 
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